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THR STANDARD advocates the abolition of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
lund values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold that to tax Inand values to thelr 
fuil amount will render it impossible for auy 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling nutural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; and that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be abel- 
ished, und the greed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty wiil be swept away. 
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In the current number of Harper's 
Weekly the editor of that influential pub- 
lication, presumably George William Cur- 
tis, premising that there is in the public 
mind an undoubted reaction against the 
“extreme doctrine of the limited func- 
tions of government,” thus undertakes to 
explain to his readers what state social- 
ism is: 


The theory bolds that there are certain in- 
terests of primary importance in society 
whieb are iu their nature monopolies, Such 
are the rauiroad, the telegraph, the te-ephone, 
and water und gas supply in cities. These 
ure held to be essentially exclusive. They 
ure of such a nature that either competition 
cunnot exist, or, if it does exist, it is so de- 
structive that it compels consolidation of ac- 
tion, and cumpeting companies are merged 
into one organization. A dozen companies 
cannot use the sireets for Water or gas sup- 
ply, aud, like parallel and rival railroads, 
they must “join or die.” The highways and 
streets are the property of all or of the 
whole, and what belongs to the whole 
should not be given to a part. The money 
making uses to which such common 
or public possessions may be devoted should 
benefit the whole, or the public, and not a 
few ora very stinall part of the whole. Thus 
the plea for public control of such common 
interests is not that the service would be 
better, but that the public would enjoy its 
own. Public officers might not Manage a 
‘silroad better than private cumpanies, but 
its profits would benelit the public, and not 
enrich a few men. In this view it is argued 
that iu sume of the German states there is 
better aud caeaper railway service on goy- 
erament lines, and that the profits inuring to 
the public lighten taxation. 

The modern uses of highways and strects 
for the greater comfort of living are mines 
richer than those of Ei Dorado, They are 
public property. Why should they be sur- 
reudered for private gain! [f the community 
insists for the public convenience that letters 
and newspapers aud parcels shall be carried 
by public agents, although ata great loss to 
the public treasury, Why should it be unwill- 
ing to carry passengers and freight at a 
great profit to the treasury? Why could it 
not as well and easily supply the public with 
gas and water as with letter carriage, es- 
pecially if tbe result should be a greatly in- 
creased public revenue? This is the question 
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of state socialism. But its premise covers 
more than it always acmits. 
sound; but it leads to Henry George's theory 
of Jand-ownuership. The landis as much the 
property of the whole asthe usesof any part 
of the land, such as streets, or railroad beds, 
or necessities drawn from it, such as gas and 
Water. Why should not the community dis- 
pose of the land itself in such wise as to pro- 
mote its own advantage, instead of suffering 
it to be appropriated for private gain? Prac. 
tically these are all questions of high expe. 
diency rather than of abstract right. The 
argument fur the post office 1s not theoreti- 
eal. Itis simply that the community holds 
iu to befor its interest that it should take 
charge of the whole mail carriage, and pro- 
hibit private participation in the business. 
There are many other applications of the 
sume view of expediency, and state soctal- 
ism merely curries them to the extreme. 


Mr. Curtis has an erroneous idea of 
what state socialism is. If he were right, 
I would be a state socialist, as would be 
most of the men who in the United States 
“all themselves single tax men. This no- 
body would be quicker to deny than the 
state socialists themselves, who regard us 
as really their most dangerous opponents, 
What state socialism aims at is, not 
merely to take under’ public control busi- 
nesses that are in their nature monop- 
olies, and in which competition conse- 
quently is not possible; but to take under 
state control all industry and all ex- 
change, to nationalize all the tools and 
means of production, and to put an end 
to all competition. 

Our view is entirely different. Instead 
of regarding competition as evil in itself; 
we look upon the evils which state so- 
cialists attribute to competition and pro- 
pose to cure by restriction, as due to 
restrictions which partially check com- 
petition and thus make it one-sided and 
unfair. Instead of imposing more restric- 
tions and endeavoring by extensions of 
governmental control to do away with 
competition, we would sweep away all 
restrictions and special privileges, and 
assuring to all men equal opportunities, 
make competition perfectly free. 


The argument—or at least our argu- 
ment—for public management of rail- 
roads or roadbeds, of telegraphs, water 
and gas supplies, ete., is not that in this 
way the public could make money, and 
thus taxiution be lightened. Such an 
argument might be urged in behalf of 
the staute’s going into the ready made 
clothing business or setting up peanut 
think — public 
miinaged with a 
profit, and — that. 
absolutely free to — the 


stands. We do not 
works ought to be 
view — to 

not made 
use of the public, the charges should 
only be sufficient to defray their ex- 
penses, Nor yet is the argument merely 
that of greater public convenience—a 
higher expediency. It is that public con- 
trol of businesses thatare in the nature of 
monopolies is necessary to secure equal 
privileges for the citizens who use them, 


where 


to make competition between individuals 
possible, 

Thave been in favor of a postal tele- 
graph since 1869, when General Orton, 
then president of the Western union 
telegraph company, forcibly presented 
to me the argumentun ad haminem in 
its favor, Tn violation of an agreement 
made with me, and on the faith of which 
adaily newspaper had been started in 
San Franciseo, the. Western union com- 
pany imposed a designedly prohibitory 
tarit!, intended at the instance of other 
newspapers, fo prevent this paper from 
using the telegraph wires, General Or- 
ton cut short my protests by telling me 
that if I did not like the Western Union's 
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terms T might go back to California and 
build a line of telegraph across the conti- 
nent for myself. In such unfair ways 
the Western Union Telegraph company 
has time and again used the 
which its monopoly has 
the hands of its managers, not 
even hesitating, as in one case I know 
of my own personal knowledge and the 


power 
placed in 


admission of a high official of the com-_ 


pany, tosteal the dispatches for the trans- 
mission of which they were paid, and 
hand them over to business rivals before 
proper delivery. This was, of course, 
under the old management, and Jay 
Gould may be more scrupulous, though 
he has not that reputation. 


remains. Aud under our system of admin- 


But the power 


istering the law it is but mockery to 
tell an aggrieved citizen, unless he be 
one of “the owners of the United States,” 
that he can appeal to tie courts. As for 
our railroads, we have become so used to 
discriminations between persons and per- 
sons and places and places that we have 
almost come to take them as a matter of 
course. In short, when any necessary 
business becomes a necessary monopoly, 
and competition in it is impossible, then 
in order to secure fair play to individuals 
it becomes necessary for the government 
to step in. 
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State socialism does not lead to what 
Harper’s Weekly styles Henry George's 
theory of land ownership. State soczial- 
ism would treat land as it would the ma- 
chinery of a shoe factory. It would take 
possession of the land on behalf of the 
state, and work it or build upon it under 
the management of the state. What 
we would do is to leave land 
when not needed for strictly public pur- 
poses in individual possession and to indi- 
vidual improvement and use, merely se- 
curing to all citizens their equal natural 
right to its ownership by collecting from 
those enjoying the use of valuable land, a 
sum equivalent to the value of the special 
privilege thus accorded them. 

And in this our prime object is not so 
much to secure for the community that 
yalue which attaches to lund by reason of 
the growth and improvement of the com- 
munity, as it is by breaking up moropo- 
lization to secure to all men that right of 
applying their labor to natural oppor- 
tunities, and peacefully possessing its 
fruits, which is the most fundamental 
and important of all natural rights, 

And though we contend that to do 
this—to abolish all taxes on industry and 
the fruits of industry and to resort for 
public revenues to that fund which prop- 
erly belongs to the public, would indeed 
be the highest expediency, we put our 
advocacy of it upon a higher ground, 
that of justice, We hold that all 
men have oa natural, equal and 
God-given right to the use of — the 
element necessary to all life and all la- 
bor, and we hold that there is an absolute 
right ef property which attaches to the 
things produced by labor, And because 
it isright and therefore expedient—not 
merely because it is expedient—we ask 
that all taxes be removed from industry 
inallof its modes and wealth in all of 
its forms, and that by means of a tax on 
land values the community shall take 
for the defrayal of further expenses that 
fund which is properly its own. 

We single tax men do not give up the 
idea that that is the best government 
which governs least, If wedo not believe 
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PRICE FIVE CENTS 
in datssez-fatre as it is generally under- 


stood, letting things as they are 
would Zearry 


out the spirit of the full motto: “Clear: 


vione, it is’ beenuse we 


the ways and then let things alone.” Tue 
stead of being state socialists, we would 
carry the Jeffersonian ideas to their fall 
development. 


J. G. Malcolm writes from ‘Llutchinson, 
Kunsas: 


Hutcurnson, Kanu.—tf the adoption of a 
secret ballot would make bribery and cor- 
ruption impossible in elections, why would 
not the same systeni remove the same curse 
in our legislative halls. For example, it is 
notorious that United States senators pur- 
chase their seats of state legislatures, and 
that nobody but millionaires need apply to 
those bodies for election, Would this curse 
not be removed by a system of seeret voting 
in legislative halls! Nothing is more certain 
than that aman who is mean enough to sell 
his vote is also mean enough to sell it and 
then not deliver it if he can do so without it 
being known. Tt scems to me that the adop- 
tion of this principle in state legislatures and 
in congress would be benelicial The objee- 
tion to itis that we would never know how 
our legislators voted and that we could 
never know whom to blame for bad lepis- 
lution. To this objection we may re- 
ply that any member would still be at 
liberty to express his views on all measures 
coming up, and ‘that we might know that 
members would vote as they talked. But 
there is always a large class who never talk 
but do vote. Itis amoung these that votes 
are purchased. These fellows would gen- 
erally vote right if not bribed, but’ many of 
them can be bought up cheap. If we can de- 
stroy the power of the lobby they will have 
no incentive to vote otherwise than right, 
and the secret system of voting will do this. 
Tam of the opinion, that members of legisla- 
tive bodies would less frequently vote con- 
trary to their honest convictions of what is 
right if they were compelled to vote secretly 
than they do now, and this is what we desire. 

J. Gi. MACOLM. 


In the popular election the citizen votes 
in an original capacity, and for himself; 
ina legislative body the member votes in 
w representative capacity and for his con- 
stituents. Secret voting in the latter 
case, Which could easily be had by the 
familiar device of different colored balls, 
or balls and cubes, would so far as it 
proved effective, destroy the responsibil- 
ity of the representative to his constitu- 
ents, This might in some cases be w 
benefit, but only in cases where the repre- 
sentative was better or wiser than his 
constituents—and that he is, is not the 
theory of democratic government, nor is 
But it} would hardly 
destroy the power of corrupt influences, 


it generally true, 


On the contrary, it would be more likely 
to increase them, For it is rarely that in 
legislative bodies such influences take the 
form of direct payments for votes, They 
are much oftener exerted by interesting’ 
men in the success of a measure or can. 
didate, or by 
results, 
check on influences thus exerted, but 
would remove the check that publicity 


HOW LMposes, 


rewards contingent on. 


Secret voting could impose no 


The Australian system of voting in 
popular elections will) prevent tntimida- 
tion and practically prevent the buying 
of votes at those elections, Lt will, 
moreover— and this is perhaps even more 
important—destroy the power that polit. 
ical machines now have of presenting the 
only candidates who have any chance of 
being elected, In this way by purifying: 
the source ofall power it will tend to puri- 
fy our legislative bodies. But we can- 
not get rid of corruption in then by any 
mere mechanical device, Todo that we 
must go further, and as far as possible 
destroy the connection between moneyed 
interests aid legislative votes, This con- 
nection has been unnaturally increased 
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cinity would make it worth. 
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by the subsidy system in its various 
forms. ‘The awarding of franchises, the 
giving away of lands, the effect of the 
location of public improvements on. pri- 
vately owned land values, the use of the 
power of taxation for the avowed purpose 
of “encouraging” certain industries, are 
the great causes of legislative corruption, 

So long as millionaires are made by 
act of congress, and this has been the 
effect of all our protective tariff legisha- 
tion and subsidy acts—and so long as the 
senate by reason of the smaller number 
of its members and their longer terms, is 
the body in which any demand for the 
abolition or reduction of this robbery of 
the many for the benefit of the few can 
best be resisted, millionaires will crowd 
into the senate or send their attorneys 
there, 
mean not merely an cnormous increase 


Free trade and. the single tax 


in the production of wealth and an enor- 
mous equalization in its distribution, but 
@ corresponding purification in govern- 
ment. Under the protective system 
democratic government worthy of the 
name must become simply impossible. 


The effort to get up a world’s fair in 
New York brings its incidental lesson of 
the stupidity of our present treatment of 
land as private property, and of the ad- 
vantages of the single tax. The coin- 
mittee have chosen a site—the upper 
part of Central park, a couple of the 
smaller parks, and 
land. 


some intervening 
To buy this intervening land, on 
which there are but few improvements. 
will take, according to the Times, $-t8,- 
000,000. And this on the supposition that 
none of the Jand owners would try to 
blackmail the association or would even 
demand for their property 

holding of a world’s fair in 


what the 

the vi- 
Even to 
condemn this land, and the power of 
condenination will certainly be necessary, 
will require an act of the legislature, 
long proceedings and perhaps a decision 
of the court of appeals. New York wants 
a world’s fair, but New York don't own 
the ground on which New York stands, 
and must therefore be content to take 
the parks or go without. 

Yet there is no doubt that the holding 
of a world’s fair in or around New York 
would add much more than it all would 
cost to ground values. Under the present 
system — this expectation of  in- 
creased lind values stands in the way 
of holding a fair. Under the single 
tax the land needed could be taken at but 
slight expense above the value of the im- 
provements, and the city would reap the 
benefits of the expenditure in increased 
revenues, The best thing the commit- 


very 


° 
a 


tee can do is to ask the next 
legislature for an act authorizing 


a sufficient appropriation from the city 
to pay ail estimated expenses, to be met 
by a special tax on the value of land 
exclusive of improvements. 

Joseph TL. Pendleton, writing from 
Mare Island, Cal, sugeests that THE 
STANDARD instead of using the words pro- 
tection and protective taritl, use instead 
the words restriction and restrictive tariff, 
etc. Heseems to think that the word 
protection is strong in itself, and that by 
giving their system this title the advo- 
cates of the indirect subsidy system are 
enabled to successfully appeal to men 
who would see its real nature if it were 
called by a name clearly indicative of its 
pernicious character, 

Ido not think the suggestion a good 
one, Jn the first place the term protec. 
tion as applied to the indirect subsidy 
system by tarilfs has became well rooted 
in our language, and the friends of pro- 
tection would persist in calling it that no 
Matter what we might eall it, In the 
second place, it is well to meet the pros 


en tes 


tective idea fairly and squarely, and by | that is going on. But a little and what 


showing its real character to make it ob- 
noxious under its strongest and chosen 
name. 
to do is not merely to destroy protective 
tariffs, but to destroy the idea of pro- 
tection; to get men to see that labor is 
not a poor, weak thing to need protection 
or coddling of any kind, but that it is the 
producer of all wealth, and that all it 
needs is fair play. Let us meet the idea 
of protection with the idea of justice. 
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What we single tax men want 


We reprint this week from Harper's 
Weekly Professor Hamlin Garland’s 
story, ‘Under the Lion's Paw.” 
Professor Garland's recent visit to New 
York I had the pleasure of hearing him 
read the play on which he has been 
for some time “Under the 
Wheel.” If properly put upon the boards, 
and Professor Garland hopes to have it 
brought out in New York before the close 
of the season now beginning, it seems to 


During 


engaged, 


me that this play must prove a great 
Itis a play with a moral, as 
every single tax man who sees it will 
recognize in every act, from first to last, 
but the moral is only incident to, and ino 
no way weights down the dramatic in- 


success. 


terest of the play, which in pathos, fun 
and sensational incident seems to have 
every quality necessary for drawing and 
holding This is also the 
opinion of two most competent judges, 
Mr. and = Mrs, 
ability, 


audiences, 


Herne, 
actors and 
playwrights is shown in their play 
of “Drifting Apart,” with which 
they opened in Brooklyn last week, and 
which without taint or anything that is 
not pure and wholesome, keeps audiences 
laughing and crying by turns, under the 
spell of acting so good that it seems per- 
fectly natural. If Professor Garland’s 
play gets a good start on the stage it can- 
not fail to make people think and talk 
about the single tax who can hardly be 
reached in any other way. Mr. Herne, 
whois an ardent single tax man, it should 
also be suid is going to read “Under the 
Lion's Paw” for the single tax clubs of 
Buffalo and Philadelphia, wien he reaches 
those places in the course of his engage- 
ments, 


James A, 


whose both as 
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The active spirits of the Manhattan 
single tax club are pushing their Satur- 
day night truck campaign with earnest- 
ness and vigor, and are addressing large 
wudiences. As they get more money and 
more speakers (for street speaking in a 
city like New York is exhausting) they 
propose to extend their work, both on 
more nights and with more trucks. 





It isa mighty task that we have set be- 
fore ourselves, but it is a task that will 
be accomplished. All along the line the 
good work is now going on. In maga- 
zine and newspaper and trade journal, in 
lecture and speech and sermon, in story 
and play and poem, in college and school 
and club, in the conversation that goes 
onin public conveyances, in stores and 
workshops, in the family circle and 
Wherever men meet, the single tax is 
coming tothe front. Thomas (Gi, Shear- 
man with his statisties, Billy Radclitfe 
with his banjo, Bengough with his pencii, 
our New England men with their question 
clubs, our New York men with their 
trucks, our Baltimore men working 
through democratic associations and be- 
coming single tax missionaries to land- 
lords’ protective ussociations—the tireless 
activity which these suggest and of which 
the columns of Tue STanpaRD week by 
week give indication, make sure that the 
future is ours, Whit is seen of the work 
that is being done and the progress that 
is being made is but little compared with 
what is really going on. Butiike the first 
tiny shoots that appear on seeded ground 


in early spring, it testifies to the growth 
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seem like dry clouds will be covered with 


living green, 
Henry GEORGE. 
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FREE TRADE AND FOREIGN WARS. 

The same disciple of Horace Greeley, 
who asked the question answered in a for- 
mer article, also puts the following ques- 
tion: 

Is not free trade a principal ingredient in 
that aggressive and brutal policy of Great 
Britain, France and Germany, which led to 
the opium war in China and Japan, the regu- 
lation of customs duties in those countries by 
“the great powers” of Europe, the Zulu war, 
the attempt to conquer Auam, the seizure of 


Tabiti, the bombardment of Alexandria and — 


teudality of Egypt, the German outrages on 
Samoa, and every other act of barbarity, 
tyranny and rebbery committed by said Eu- 
ropean governments upon other and unpro- 
tected races! 

No. My correspondent has jumbled a 
great many things together; some of 
which have nothing whatever to do with 
either free trade or protection and some 
of which are the result of protectionism. 

The Zulu war, the bombardment of 
Alexandria and interference with Egypt 
had nothing to do with either free trade 
or protection. The “extra-territoriality” 
of Europeans and Americans in China and 
Japan, which my correspondent thinks so 
brutal, is maintained as sedulously by 
the United States as by any other nation, 
and for the simple reason that in none of 
these foreign countries would any Euro- 
pean or American be willing to submit 
himself for a moment to the jurisdiction 
of native tribunals, our correspondent as 
little as any one else. If he knew any- 
thing about Turkish or Egyptian courts, 
he would know that there is very little 
justice in them fora native, and none at 
all for a foreigner. That the “aggressive 
and brutal policy” which is referred to, 
does not spring from free trade, is mani- 
fest enough from the simple fact that two 
of the three nations mentioned are strong- 
ly protectionist in their ideas and prac- 
tices, If our correspondent means that 
trade, not free trade, leads to these evils, 
there would be a good deal more sense in 
the suggestion; but as every single in- 
stance of oppression he mentions took 
place under protectionist auspices, there 
is very little force in his attempt to set 
these sins upon free trade. -We will now 
briefly consider them. 

The English opium war with China 
took place while England was strongly 
protectionist and before free trade doc- 
trines had made any considerable impres- 
sion upon the people, or any impression 
Whatever upon the government. The 
extra territoriality treaties were all ne- 
gotiated by governments which were 
thoroughly protectionist. So were the 
treaties by which customs duties were 
regulated with most foreign countries. 
The first treaty regulating the customs 
duties of Japan was made by the United 
States of America, and no government is 


more tenacious of such treaties than our 
own. 


The French conquest of Anam and 
seizure of Tahiti were the acts of strongly 
protectionist governments and the natural 
result of protectionist ideas, The motive, 
in both cases, was the desire to exclude 
other nations from trading with those 
countries, which is the essence of pro- 
tectionism. The German outrages on 
Samoaw and the whole recent bullying 
policy of Germany in its dealings with 
small governinents all over the world, 
proceed from its adoption of the protec- 
tionist theory, The Germans are every- 
where trying to force theirown trade and 
to exclude the trade of other nations, just 
as the French and Russians do; and it is 
in the pursuit of that object that France, 
Germany and Russia make their wars, 

In short, protection always, in its na- 
ture, leads to arrogant, arbitrary and 
tyrannical treatment of other nations; it 
produces hatred between nations; and it 
has been one of the most fertile causes of 
cruel and needless wars, Free trade, on 
the contrary, gives to every other nation 
the same advantage which we claim for 
our own, and would make it impossible 
for any nation which believed in it to 
conquer Anam, seize Tahiti, impose bur- 
dens on Samoa, make opium ware on 
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China or commit any other of the out- 
suges Which protectionism has caused 
during the centuries in which it main- 
tained its sway over the civilized world, 
Free trade is the mother of good will and 
peace, Protection is the mother of hacred 
and wat. 

As to “barbarity, tyranny and robbery” 
toward “unproteeted vaces,” the record of 
the United States of America, in their 
dealing with the Indians, ts so black that 
England, France and Germany are white 
in comparison with us, 

THOMAS CG, SUEARMAN, 





A Dinner to Judge Maguire. 

Judge Jumes G. Maguire, of San Francisco, 
will probably be in New York before Tio 
STANDARD gets intu the hunds of its readers, 
It is the desire of a uumber of his friends 
here to tender him the compliment of a little 
dinner during his stay. Just when this willtake 
place it is impossible just nov to state, but all 
these pers ms desiring to attend should com- 
inunicate with William T. Croasdale, 386 





Chinton place, who will supply all necessary 
information 
completed, 


as soon as urraugements are 
Would They Be Satistied ¢ 
BROOKLYN, Sept. 21.—If Huch O. and Tho- 


nus L. were the younver of twelve (ur more, 
or less) sons of a father, who, having a large 
estate, Should allow the older brothers to 
tuke up as much as they chose, of the more 
valuable portion of the property (as long as 
they used what they claimed) as fast as they 
eame of age, so that only very iuferior por- 
tions of the property were left for Hugh and 
Thomas, do vou think that the two mentioned 
would be satisfied to starve on that vacant 
land, waile their brothers lived comfortably 
on the better portions, without at least think- 
ing, that they bad been defrauced of some 
portion of their rights? 


Could this tnjustice be abolished, unless the 


elder brothers were willing (or were forced) 
to pay such sums as Would equalize the differ- 
ence in the value of their holdings with that 
of those inferior portions which Hugh and 
Thomas were obliged to accept, since those 
wrre the only ones vacant! 


Dvesnot this principle hold good whether 


we speak of a farm or a continent? 


EK. O. Roscor. 


Of Course It Worked, 


St, Paul Pioneer-Press, 


People continue to talk about the Australian 


system of voting as if it were a dime museum 


freak. The election held this week in one of 


the wards of Minneapolis was the first in 


Minnesota under the new law; and = the 
universal verdict that it worked to a eharm 
isuttered in atope of mild) surprise, while 
the limited area covered and the lightness of 
the vote are announced a8 eXcuses for suc- 
cess. It seems hard to persuade people that 
the law would not have shown itself utterly 
untnanageable but for these extraordinary 
conditions in its faver. 

To the wel! informed, the success of the 
Minneapolis experiment is a matter of course. 
Norecau they ever understand why there 
should be a general impression that the Aus- 
tralian system is cumbrous io theory or diffi- 
cult in practice, That has been stoutly as- 
serted by the class of politicians who will be 
injured by the absolute exclusion from the 
ballot of corrupt and pernicicus influences, 
They have attempted to discredit the new 
system inadvance, and are protesting against 
it us earuestly in Massachusetts as in Mione- 
sola. But everybody who is honest about it 
ought to know surely that there is neither 
mystery nor complexity in the matter. Op- 
position on this ground rests upon the as- 
sumption that the voting population in this 
country is utterly ignorant and incompetent. 
Take the average man as be is found about 
the polling places, and what trouble is it to 
him to take a ballot from the otficial distrib- 
utor and make one or more perciled crosses 
upon it before he deposits it inthe box? That 
is absolutely all there is to it. The names of 
all cundidates are on the bailot, and the 
mariy standing of each is plainly desiguated. 
Think of the impudence of the assertion that 
in this state, where educational advantaves 
are so great and the perecentave of illiterates 
isso stnall, men have not intelligence enough 
to perform this simple act without confusion 
or delay. 

Atest election cain contribute really but 
ove item of value to experience with the 
new system. It ent: measure for us with 
somine exactitude the amount of time eon- 
sumed by each voter in the booth assigned 
for preparing bis ballot. Ino this particular, 
tLe Minneapolis election would not be ag 
fuiratestas one in which the list of can- 
didates were longer, But, making every al- 
lowance, it is stuted that the time required 
was much below what had been counted 
upon as necessary. It is cummou to under- 
estimate the intelligence of the American 
voter, and there is uo more conspicuous in- 
stance than in the objections urged against 
the Australian ballot system, We have not 
the slightest doubt that even the tirst experi- 
ment with this new and unfamiliar method 
will demonstrate its reat superiority; and 
that, after two years’ experience with it, 
nothing could induce the people to go back 
to the old system, which will then appear to 
them hopelessly crude and open to abuses, 


sees cert See oa nen pee ereserte epee cena meg 


ue More Chauce Lets, 
Chicago News, 
That New Hampshire farmer who permitted 
two Kastern highwaymen to rob him of 


$9,000 last week is respectfully reminded that 
a few of those desirable western mortgages 


are still to be had, 





September 28, 1889. 
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THE CART-TAIL. CAMPAIGN. 


Report of the Third Evening'’s Meetings 
Two Trucks to Go Out Next Saturday 
Evening. 

It was black and chill ut eight o'clock last 
Saturday eveniny, when the campaign truck 
of the Munhattan single tax club drove in on 
Teuth street near Avenue A. The cold winds 
swept across the open spaces of ‘Tompkins 
square, and made the crowds gathered 
around the truck, aud the speakers, long for 
some place where the weather was more iu 
accord with the clothes they had on. But 
those in charge of the truck were out for busi- 
ness, and such a little thing as inclement 
weather could uot interfere with it. Chair- 
man Wolf opened the proceedings by explain- 
ing the object of the club in sending out the 
truck, and then introduced Joseph Dana Mil- 
ler, of the Standard club of Jersey City. Mr. 
Miller made a very temperate address dur- 
ing which he pointed out the injustice of 
allowiog aman or any set of men tu so bold 
nutural oppartunities as to prevent other peo- 
ple from using them without paying for them. 
Morris Van Veen showed how the present 
system of tuxation burdened labor, and he 
puinted out how it could be changed to the 
advantage of all labor. Joseph Silbernik 
suid he had lived in Russia and Germany; 
now he was ua citizen of the United States. 
So far as he had seen, the condition of labor 
in all countries was the same. A change 
could be brougit wbout under the single tax. 
At the conclusion of Mr. Silbernik’s remarks 
the trick invved away and members of the 
club distributed single tax literature amoung 
the crowd. 

Thirteenth street, east of Avenue A, was 
the secoud station. A large crowd svon 
gathered; but in it were a number of men 
who did their best to annoy the speakers. 
Mr. Wolf made w short opening speech, and 
then introduced KE. W. Dundonu of Bingham- 
tun, Who is a delegate to the Cigurmakers’ 
international convention now in session at 
Tammany ball. He made a good speech, but 
was interrupted so much that many of his 
points were lost. Win. McCabe, followed, 
and after atitnme succeeded in inducing the 
disturbers to listen tu hin. William Breunie 
was the last speaker. After the truck bad 
moved away the crowd went for the few 
meu who had interrupted the proceeding; 
aud it is likely that when the truck visits 
this section aguin there will be no interrup- 
tions. On the whole, the speaking ut this 
point bud a good effect. 

The track went tu Avenue Band Thirteenth 
strect, but the weather had becoine su cold 
aud the evening so far advanced that the 
committee decided not to bold a meeting, 
and all went back to the club rooms well sat- 
isfied with the night's work. 

The cart-tail committee met on Sunday 
afteruoon and decided that it was necessary 
tou keep a truck for at least a mouth in the 
district visited ou the previous evenings. 
They saw that the single tax had many 
frivuds and also many Opponents there. The 
district is know as Mackerelville, and is 
protably one of the most poverty stricken 
sectious of New York. The committee will 
bave two trucks (o send out next Saturday 
evening, if enough friends will appear to 
speak trou then. 

The committee desire to carry on the cart- 
tail cainpaign without calling on the club for 
funds, and they ask all friends interested to 
assist Lhe catnpaigu with their voice and con- 
tributions. ees 

On October 16 the Manhattan single tax 
club wi!l bea yearold. Ib is probable that 
at the uext meeting steps will be taken look- 
ing to the proper celebration of the day. 

During last week a considerable number of 
out-of-town friends visited the rooms of the 
elub at sh Clinton place, and were mude wel 
come. 





Au luteresting Anuouncement, 

JAMAICA PLAIN, Bostou, Sept. 2L—At the 
request of Mr. Jas. A. Herne, the well-known 
author of the play “Drifting Apart,” I write 
to announce that he is prepared to read my 
story, “Uuder the liows paw,” for any single 
tax Jeague situated in any city where he 
spends Sunday. He will be in Bullalo, Cin- 
civnati and Poiladelphia during the next 
three weeks and would sugvest that sincle 
tux friends eet into communication with hin 
atonce, He will be in Cincinnatse the goth of 
Beptember. | dont know of a man L would 
rather huve read my story and it vives me 
great pleasure tomuake this announrcenient. 
Mr, Herne is more than per uly tou work, and 
being a thinker as well as reader will doubt- 
less make my little Story inerely a preface to 
a rousing speech, As for myself, Fam ready 
to read orspeak whenever other envaugements 
will allow, Fraternally, 


HAMLIN GARLAND. 


Activity ti Butheanethecht uidnon, 


BATH ON-THE-HUDS oN, N.Y, Sept, 18, 1589, 
My letter in the Troy Observer has br ought 
forth a good reply from Mr. N.S, Spalding 
of Sehud: wk Landing Rensselaer Co. N, Y¥. 
He was the delegate of the Farmer's Union 
tothe Richester conveution on July 3. He 
sayeii his reply be is seeking information, 
and if the siugle tux will du whiat he desires 
he will be fori it. I wrote un answer to the 
Observer Mouduy evening and doubtless a 
series of letters between us will be the result, 
During the past few weeks we have given the 
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floor to the nationalists and socialists at cur 
meetings and they have had ample oppor- 
tunities to air their views. [ prepared an an- 
swer aud read it to the club, but have not vet 
heard a word in reply. Dhave also read a 
series of papers to the club on the Class Leg- 
ishution of the Past which were well received. 
MATTHEW Kinsci. 


Krom, S. M. Burroughs. 
S. M. Burroughs, writing from the Phosnix 
mills, Dartford, England, under date of 
September 12, says: 


There were some. slight errors in Mr 
George’s article on the opening of the Phee- 
nix tills. 

All employes bave a share of the bonus in 
proportion to wares, who have been with us 
six months (instead of two years, as you 
have it). 

The profits arising from sales of tickets at 
Henry George's leeture im Dartford instead 
of being put into the treasury of the liberal 
party, are to be used for the establishment 
ofa single tux association, which will com- 
prise persons of all parties. 

We have tried the shares system and like 
it, uasalso do our employes. We now begin 
at eight and close ut tive, but it is proposed 
to start at seven and close at four. 

The dock strike will, I think, do muzh 
good. The workingmen will have greater 
confidence in their power and cultivate ¢ 
more thoughtful independence. They have 
commeaced in earnest to think on social 
questions, and will not stop until they dis- 

cover What it is that tends to keep wages 
down und men out of empioyment. 

They will probably soon see that strikes 
bave but a temporary benefit; thut they do 
not give employment to thousands of willing 
and able workers who can find neither an 
employer nor an opportunity of employing 
themselves, and that the true and permanent 
remedy for the poverty of the workers is to 
remove the taxation from their industry and 
make opportunities for labor equal to all by 
thoroughly tuxing land values und thus de- 
priving land owners of their power of levy- 
ing tribute for the common property. 

The good cause is booming wlony here and 
going to win. It’s only a matter of time, a 
question of the growth of intelligence and 
independent thought. The arguments for 
the single tax are everywhere found un- 
answerable, and the present system of tax- 
ing and impoverishing industry for the benetit 
of. idieness is so indefensible that it only 
needs to be attacked. 


Sey Vaan ra ey espa nn a Sele a pire a ea Ries 


Among the Cherokee Indians. 


Vinita, Ind. Ter.—I am glad to see by the 
last STANDARD that Mr. Joel B. Mayes, our 
chief, has been in correspondence with Mr. 
Wolff of the Manhattan single tax club. 1 
have just received a letter from the chief 
asking me to come down to his place of resi- 
dence, thirty-five miles from here, aud I shall 
be apt to give him the details of the single 
tax doctrine when I get through with other 
business, The editor of the Cherokee Advo- 
cate, Mr. W. P. Boudinot, (brother of the 
celebrated Col. Boudinot) has beeome con- 
verted to the single tux. There is a great 
deal of feeling in the territory on the land 
qitestion, because the interior department is 
How trying to force our people into measures 
that will virtually destroy them if they sub- 
mit. The department is ignoring the decision 
of the supreme court in regard to citizenship 
aud other points. Tuomas Howik. 


To 1. J. B., of Yonkers 

Yonkers, N. Y., Sept, 23.—A communica- 
tion appeared in the last issue of THE STAND- 
ARD trom [. J. B., of Yonkers, entitled “Free 
Trade ii Ribbons.” Tle Wishes tu procure ibe 
book containing the controversy between 
Henry George and the duke of Argyle, and 
also the book containing the letters between 
Mr. Hewitt and Mr. George in the mayo raulty 

campaign, If 1 J. B. will call at 51 Herriot 
street, I will be only too happy to supply bim 
with single tax literature not only for hiim- 
self, but for distribution, as we have a large 
stock on hand, aud would like to have them 
put to good use. We will also have within a 
few weeks a flourishing single tax club, and 
would be happy to bave I. J. B. a member of 
the same, JOSEPH SUTHERLAND, 

51 Herriot street, 


To New Brighton's Single Taxes, 


New Bricuton, Staten Island, Sept. 23.— 
The members of the Richmond county single 
tux club are requested to attend a meeting of 
the organization to be held at the residence 
of the undersigned, No. 1 Carroll place, New 
Brighton, 8. f. [tis proposed to resume the 
recular mectings, and to endeavor to secure 
a roumn in a good location, and hold frequent 
discussions on econumie questions and to cur- 
ryon general propaganda work. And while 
this call should be responded to by every 
single (ax aman ou the island, any one that 
wants to play the role of “Nicodemus” should 
assist the workers by donations to the elub’s 
funds, nOvN 5, nO: Pres, 


Single Turxere in Voukers, 
Yonkers, N, ¥., Sept, 22.—Any person in 
Yonkers in favor of joining a single tax elub 
might communicate with J. A. Forsyta, 
190 Ashburton avenue (shoe store) 
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THE ome DEMOCRACY. 


Ie Tlnas Ey ficiitis gay ae Love for the Pro. 
tective Tavitt—-Some Sinugle Tax Meu in 
the Convention Make Phebe inddaeace 
Felt. 

BURLINGTON, lowa, Sept. 20.—I submit here- 
with a copy of a portion of the platform 
adopted by the democratic party of Lowa at 
ils convention beld at Sioux City on the 18th 
inst.: 

The democracy of Town in convention as- 
seuibled indorse the declaration of pr inciples 


made by the national democracy at St. Louis 
in JSSS, 


We renew our opposition to the uncoustitu- 
tional and unjust pociey of high tariff taxa- 
ion, Whieh robs the many to enrich the few, 
makes the producer the slave of the manu: 
facturer; lays its heaviest burdens on the 
farmer, the mechanic, and the day laborer: 
gives ne return through any channel to those 
Who it daily robs, and fosters trusts, which 
are the legitimate results of our present 

tarul system, und we denonunee the fallacy 
of the republican state platforin of Lowa, 
that’a high tariff is or cau be any protection 
to the farmer, 

Resolved, That we favor the Australian 
system of voting, to the end that we may 
have an honest ballot, uncontrolled by bri- 
bery or emplovers. 

Resolved, That we recognize the doctrine 
of state and national eontrol of railroads 
and other corporations, aud approve the 
sume us an efficient means of protecting the 
people against unjust discrimination and op- 
pressive rates. 

The tariulf plank has the true ring and I 
think will compare favorably with the plat- 
form of the Pennsylvania democrats, pub- 
lished in Tue STANDARD of last week. 

Three single tux men with little influence, 
but plenty of enthusiasm, by persisteut effort 
gained two very important points in the con- 
vention, wud their suecess will, b trust, spur 
others ou to forcing the democratic party 
into an advanced position upon tariff and 
ballot reform. 

We hoped to get one of ourynumber on the 
committee on resolutions that be might there 
advocate the Australian ballot, but failing in 
this we were compelled to resort to other 
meaus to gain a hearing, We asked per- 
mnission to uddress the committee on resolu- 
tioas but were refused. We then touk ad- 

vantage of temporary adjournment of the 
committee aud “button holed” several mem- 
bers. We were tinally promised that any 
resolution that we would submit in writinss 
to a certain Inember of the committee would 
be read by lim and explained to the full 
commiil tee. 

We then wrote out a request that when 
tari? reform was referred to in the platform 
it showld be termed “tariff tax reform” as in 
the Penunsylvaniu platform. “High tarilf 
tuxation” as it appeurs in the resolution 
shows that our suggestion was not made in 
Vain 

The resolution favoring the Australian sys- 
tem of voting is substantially as it left our 
hands. 


Both of these resolutions were received 


“with enthusiasm by the convention, the chair- 


min being cumpelled to wait for the cheering 
to subside before proceeding. 

PW. Rockwell of Farmington and Dr. 
Pitcher of Mt. Pleasantare the two delegates 
who have seen the cat, aud beth worked 
faithfully for the adoption of the above 
resolutions, 

If single tax men will keep persistently ; 
work, it will not be lone before the land ne 
doctrine Will begin to creep into party plat- 
forins, for it must now follow free trade as 
surely as night follows day. 

Frans S. Cruncniin 


Does Plenty of Good Work. 


Rep Bup, HL—L continue to do a bigr 
amount of educating by discussing the sinele 
tax atmy store and throwing outa hint in se 
most every letter lL write. Mayer Brothers 
Druggist, a monthly journal from St. ape 
published two single tax articles not long ago 
and seems Willing to pubsish more of the same 
kind of matter. There are many people in 
my neighborhood uow who advocate the sin- 
gletax. lam trying to get upa club of sub- 
seribers for THe STANDARD. You will prob- 
ably hear from ime ina few months wheu our 
furiming community Will have time to read, 
The question is now up in every debating 
cClubin this neighborhocd. Phave already ob- 
tained a greab many signatures to the peti 
tion to conyress. EP lind it} gives a splendid 
Opportunity to draw people’s attention to the 
single tux idea bE seldom Jose a echanee of 
approaching all who enter my store, so that 
often on retiring at night Pam hoarse from 
talking. My ability to talk has increased a 
rood deal through steady practice, 

Louis LESAULNIEL. 


~- = ~ 


A Giaa wauueditans 


CAMBRIDGEPORT,, Mass.—-] have become 
Intech interested in your efforts to abolish 
tuxes on industry, and think the plan a thor- 
oughly practical one, lo think a large ma- 
jority could be easily made to understand 
the injustice of the present plan of taxing 
everything if some method could be devised 
Lo bring the questi-u to their attention. Now 
fa considerable number of the subscribers 
to your paper would, after reading it, put 
the paper ina wrapper and mail iv tu some 
person whom they think will read it, they 
could du considerable. Jt would be better if 


they would mark with pen or pencil some 
article that would be likely to interest the 


: 
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receiver. The expense einid be small, and 
they could mail the paper to anyone from 
the president down and mot disclose their 
identity if they did not want to, 

It seems tome that this would be one good 
way to bring this matter before a large num 
ber of people who have never beard of the 
single tax, or if they have, have never under- 
stood your ean, B. i Dis Costa. 


TARIFF NOTES. 


The next ight must be for “Protection for 


the manufacturer”? by one party, against 
“Free trade for the consumer” by the other. 
There will be no middle ground, ao side is- 
sue, bodman. Jt will be the broad principles 
of the constitution of this creat free country, 
agaiost (he principle of ‘enrichment, of the 
few at the expe nsedf the many. The demo- 
eritic pacty cannot dodize the issue. They 
must meet it fairly and squarely, and, fiplite 
ing mantully for the right, leave the issue in 
the bunds of the people. —[ Mobile Bulletin. 


What is now sought from the tari! is no 


lonver protection at all, but privilege.—-[New | 


Yor ‘Times, 


The people of E niland to day are able to 
buy sugar et four or five cents a pound, under 
their revenue system, while here in America, 
under our preat protective trill, the chief 
result of whieh is Lo foster trusts, we bave to 
bi Ly nine, ten wud eleven cents. This is the 

ray that poor people are benefited by pro- 
Menta —[Norfolk, Va., Landmark. 


Itis painful to note the insane devotion of 
the glass blowers to the tari! humbug. Will 
they ever learn that their only hope is in 
freedom ‘That iu the war with capital land- 
less labor must be the heavier Joser is clear. 
Strikes are virtually battles between eapital 
wid labor, When labor “wins,” the vietory 
is nominal, the loss is always real and often 
great. Landless labor, skilled) or unskilled, 
Will ever fail to secure justice from vovern- 
ment fostered monopoly. in spite of eer: 
boycotts and similir restrictions on the part 
of organized labor, wages will—must fall— 
sv lone as the supply, and consequently the 
compe ‘Lition, of laborers increases. —[Philadel- 
phin Justice. 


When the question of the tariff is under 
discussion, the protection advocates declare 
that America has no need of foreigu com- 
merce and that the home market is all-suffl- 
cient for the mutufacturers of so wreat a na- 
tion; but wien the question of subsidies to 
steamship lines comes up, ib suddenly oceurs 
vo these same protection advocates that an 
extension of our foreien commerce and an 
increased ocean tratlic ure desideratic im the 
development of American economics. Lt ap- 
veirs to make some difference to the protec- 
tion advocate on what foot his corm troubles 
him.-——{Binghamton Leader. 


The manufacturers are er pee joining 
the tarill reform procession, aud are awalking 
to the advantage of untaxed raw calberiu. 
The leaven is workite aud the bauner of 
commercial freedom is moving onward. It 
is only a question now of how lone the farm- 
ers Will contend for the right of seg cheap 
wud buying de an—[Kansas City Star. 


Last fall we believed that protection “pro- 
tected.” This fall we know it does. But 
What does it protect? Well, it protects 
money, pork, groceries and fuel. It protects 
them su well that we cami cet them. Free 
trade isa highway to get back to our farms 
wnd shops and stores. [tas an escape from 
bondare.—[Dayton Workimiun, 

The woolen manufacturers, who believe 
that the best way out of the troubles whieh 
have caused the failure of so amiuny of their 
mills is bigver duties on woolen woods ind 
not free wool, exhibit a decree of mental imn- 
becility that qualifies them to sit’ on the 
Crotnk jury. —[Chicaso lierald 


The latest consolation which the high tariff 
organs have to offer for the decay of the 
manufacturing industries of New Mnueland is 
that ib dueswt make mach difference, inas- 
much as a corresponding amount of New 
Englund capital has been iyested in the 
west and south. ‘This, however, will hardly 
vive much comfort to the inhabitants of abun 
doned factory villaves, and the workmen 
Who have been compelled to give up their 
homes for lack of employiment.--(Providence 
Journal (Lid. ). 


very day make the demands of the New 
Kuglanders more alarming and unbearable, 
If they were only sr are free traders, 
or members of the Cobden club! But the 
Villans are nearly all republieaus, and all 
adhere to ‘the principle of protection” and 
vated for Harrison, aid uablashingly admit 
that their object in stociting: iron and manu. 
facturing machinery is to make money, well 
knowing that the Penosviviaaniais Inanulac- 
ture tor the wood of their fellowinen, The 
feclines of a Penusvivaniin altenist who sup- 
ports the tard? for the veneral welfare only, 
wod ia order that lie may pay hich wages, 
When be bears these heartless, sellish Yun- 
kees usking bo have the tard! revised to ea- 
uble them to curry ou business at a profit, 
can be more readily inagined than deseribed, 
—{N. Y. Mvening: Post. 


The protest of the Ohio wool vrowers 
accuinst the “w idespr ead wud thoroughly ore 
ganized movement in New Englund for free 
raw material” shows that the optinustic phil- 
vsophy of the American eonomist and the 
petty protection orpains that follaw it is not 
wecepted by the Ohno shee powners, 2. 
What the Ohio woulinen fail to apprehend, 
however, is that the discuse from whieh New 
Hoagland maguufacturers safer is aut one that 
ean be cured by increased duties, The only 
Uune that will help thea is freedom for raw 
mater ials, and true to their own interests, 
that is what they demand. As the wool 
growers are wuctuated—and openly avow 
that they ure—by self interest in their de- 
mand, they cannot logically bhane the New 
Bugland Manufacturers, — (Detroit Free 
Presa, 
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THE CIGARMAKERS’ CONVENTION. 
\ ie eS 
Evidences of New tdens Supplanting Frade 
Unloniam—PThe Singte Tax Idea teaining 
a Foothold. 


Thecigarmakcers’ international convention, 
now being held in this city, is a rather im- 
portant one, as showing the tendency of ad- 
vaneed theught to inject new ideas into 
trades unionism. Among almost the first 
resolutions presented was one from a socialist 
delegute to reverse the preninble to the cou- 
stitution so as to contain one or two socialis- 
tic principles. It wus defeated, but only 
after a loug debate in which conservative 
trades unionists, single taxers and socialists 
took part. The conservatives carried the 
vote, but the radicals carried their point, 
which was to bring about discusrion on other 
than merely trades union lines. 

Though the officials of the convention use 
their best endeavors to keep that body on 
the narrow line, still in nearly. every im- 
portant question the larger labor problems 
wedve their way in. The other day a reso- 
lutiun was up which fixed the minimum rate 
for making cigurs in this country at six dol- 
lars per thousaud, The eect of the resvlu- 
tion, if adopted, would be to refuse to allow 
the use of the cigarmukers’ label, even to 
members of the union, in sections where a 
lower price prevailed. A delegate from 
Pennsylvania asked that the portion of that 
stute which be represented be exempted 
from the provisions of the resolution, because 
its effect would be to hamper the industry 
there. He said that the lurger number of 
cigarmuakers in his district made cigars for 
$4.50 per thousand, and that their busses 
would eontinus paying that price only 
on condition that they would be allowed 
to use the label. AS against this 
effect, other delegates showed that if 
the Pennsylvania district were allowed to 
use the lnbel on cigurs made at less thao six 
dollars per thousund, the industry would suf- 
fer elsewhere, for busses who did pay six 
dollars would have Lo compete in the open 
market with those Peuasylvania busses who 
paid the lower price. There the delegates 
were, betweeu the horns of a dilemma—tbey 
didn’t want to injure the industry in Peun- 
syivania and they dida’t want to injure it 
aoywhere else. But some purtion of the 
trade had to suffer for the good of the rest, 
and finally the highly-protected Keystone 
state was chosen aud the resolution was car- 
ried. It was suggested by several delegates 
that there was a plan by which the matter 
could one dav be settled with advantage to 
all concerned, but immediately the ery of 
“single tux aud Georgeism” was raised which 
settled that. 

However, the single tux men in the con- 
vention, though they are few, are active. 
Among the resolutions offered and referred 
to the committee is one indorsing tbe single 
tax. Its opponents hope that it will not 
come before the convention, but their bupe 
will not be realized, for one member of that 
committee is an out aod-cut single taxer; aud 
if the majurity try to suppress the resolution 
he will bring in a miovrity report. That will 
bring tbe resolution squarely before tbe con- 
vention, and then its triends will see roit 
that before the debate is ended the conven- 
tion will be under no misapprehension as to 
what is meant by the single tax. O/ course, 
with the leaders of the convention in opposi- 
tion, there is nv hope of carrying the resolu- 
tion through, but us a stenovraphic report is 
being taken of the entire proceedings, and as 
the proceedings ure to be priuted four circu- 
lation among the entire membership, its 
friends hope by that means, and tiie debate, 
to diffuse u wide knowledge of the single tax 
amony the international cyzarmakers. 

Amung those who will oppose the resolution 
is the president of the international uason, 
Adolph Strasser. His opposition comes not 
s0 much because he is ugainst the single tax 
idea, but because he is opposed to trades 
unions considering any questions beyond or- 
fanization and wages. Mr. Strasser is, with- 
out deubt, the best executive officer the 
cigarmakers’ union has ever had, and his in- 
tegrity has never been questioned. He has 
no politics, evidently nu ambition beyond 
seeing his trade und all trades organized 
into amass sufflviently compact to resist all 
Opposition. Sevenor eight years ago, when 
the laud reform sentiment began to crop out, 
in New York city, he was a violent opponent, 
attacking it ou the platform aud in the cigar- 
makers’ offcial journal. 

At the Buffalo session of his union he 
- warned the delegutes of the evils which 
would result to cizgartnakers from the adup- 
tion of such an idea; but the only effect. his 
address bad was to turn the thoughts of the 
delegates toward the land question, which 
some ot thein are yeu studying, The conuven- 
tion held its session two years ago (1887) at 
Binghamten; and Strasser soon learned that 
the idea agaist which he had inveighed 
years before had taken root in the minds of a 
number of cigarmakers; so he took an oppor- 
tunity boagainattack it, ‘Phis tune it re- 
sulted in w contraversy on the floor of the 
convention. When he returned to Bulfalo he 
found awaiting bim a uumber of letters from 
cigarmakers provestiug against his attacks 
on the new dvectrine, These letters he pub- 
lished in the Journal, remarking editorially 
that “comment on them wus uuuecessary,” 
Bus it seems that bia opinion was pot shared 
bv all bis readers, fur during the coming month 
letters came ia os bim thick aud fant, many of 
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which he printed, with remarks of his own, 
in which he regretted that cigarmakers hud 
been carried away with enthusiasm over 
“Henry George’s patent medicine remedies.” 
Again be was deluged with letters, some of 
which he printed, saying that he would 
“show up the fallacies coutained in Henry 
George’s theories in succeeding numbers of 
the Journal.” Journals have come aud Jour- 
nals bave gone, but Strasser has not yet ful- 
filled his word. Meantime, to use the words 
of one of the delegates to the New York 
convention, “the number of believers in 
Heury George’s ‘fallacies’ is growing.” 


“Protection Fills the Dinner Pail.’ 


Lust year a mighty bubbub was raised 
throughout the land, 

Blure of trumpets, glare of torches, with 
processions gay aud grand. 

Colors Hying, people shouting, made nights 
merry with their glee, 

While candidates went canvassing for the 
ballots of the free. 

‘(tive your voices, vour sweet voices” oh, ye 
brawny ones of toil, 

And we'll protect your interests and your in- 
dustries meanwhile, 

Columbia's sons shall never sink to the “pau- 
per slave’s condition, 

For with protection we'll keep out all ‘“‘for- 
eign competition.” 

Work shall floucish with high wages, so ran 
the specious tale, 

'Tis ‘Protection (for your labor, that) fills the 
dinner puil.” 

Election cams, the votes were cast, the vic- 
tory was won, 

The protection party triumphed: but what 
since hath been done? 

With factories closed, and mines shut down, 
ere yet the yeur is past, 

To the ‘“‘pauper slave’s” condition the laborer 

is sinking fast. 

‘Tis true, protection flourishetb; but whom 
does it protect? 

Has it given ghe pvor those comforts they 
were promised, and expect? 

No, ’tis for the rvyal iucomes of such men as 
Carnegie— 

Who, while feasting all the dukes and lords 
from London to Dundee, 

Has reduced his workmen’s wages, and their 
wives and children wail 

As “Pretection (rather empties, than) fills 
dinner pail.” 


Ay, children wail, and women weep, as 
starvation through the land 

Sweeps them to death, or is but stayed by 
eburity’s kind band, 

And Labor, from bis work shut out, stares on 
iu grim dejection— 

Unwilling stands, with idle hands, the victim 
of Protection. 

Once to the world, the exultant boast, did 
proud Columbia fling: 

‘My duughters are all princesses, aud every 
son’s a kiag!” 

And then, she stood with outstretched hands, 
inviting to her shore 

Alithose who would, to share her wealth— 
but she dves that no more. 

Her hands are bv Protection tied, no more 
her starry banner 

Flings o’er the seas defiance proud, 
old flaunting manner; 

No, over it, as over her, has the serpent drawn 
its trail, 

And Protection has but emptied, not filled 
the dinner pail! 

Jersey City. Susanna MACGREGOR. 
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Much (sood that Might be Done. 


BRISTOL, S. D., Sept. 14.~—I obtained, while 
in Minneapolis, a list of all papers published 
in South Dakota in 1888, to which I have 
added some started this year. As soon as 
contributions enable me to I shall test all of 
them and find out which we cau get articles 
into. Tam sure many of them need only to 
be asked to open their columns tous. A few 
dollars a mouth would enabie me to work all 
such ‘‘strings,” but I have received from 
South Dakota men less than $10 siuce we 
organized, and nothing fora mouth past, I 
have nu iuvcume of my awn to give, Ivivemy 
time and tulents—all IT have. I wishthe South 
Dakota men could realize the effect a little 
spent io chis way would bave. Eighteen men 
have contributed all Lhave received so far. 
Four men have given almost half of it. It 
ull goes for stationery and postage—every 
cent. W. BE. Brokaw. 


They Klad ie Necessary to Do Somethiug. 


The democratic party of Codington county, 
South Dakota, feel the necessity of paving 
some attention to the land question and have 
toserted this plank in their platform: “We 
ask that every foot of public land be reserved 
for actual settlers, and the taxativa of all 
lands held fur speculative purposes, to their 
full value.” 
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Totio Among the Frenks, 


Mr. M. P. Cross of Chicago requests us to 
publish the following advertisement which 
speaks for itself: 

WanteEp--The names of persons who have 
turned protecuionists from free traders since 
the election last fail, Such persons are de- 
sired fur a museum. 


Cleveland Leagey. mee Us 

We warn the New England woolen manu- 
facturers that there are a thousand wool 
growers for every wool manufacturer, and 
if the latter get free woo) the tariff on wool- 
enn will quickly follow. 
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LAND REFORM IN WALES. 
Phe Single Tax nnd Kindred Queations 
Very Freely Discussed—A Change to Como 
Soon, 


Poouk, Dorsetshire, Sept. 6.—I have learned 
that in many districts in North Wales the 
land question is agitating many minds. It is 
freely discussed in connection with the ques- 
tion of disestablishing the church of England. 

Iwas greatly surprised to find that the 
Welsh population is wholly radical and more 
in sytnpauthy with the sing !e tax idea than the 
people in any portion of Eugland or America. 
I recently spent many hours spesking on the 
question, and lknow of no subject that so 
touches the heart aud spirit of the people. 

I received 4 letter from a friend in Wales 
yesterday. He guve un uccount of a live 
seene he had the pleasure and displeasure to 
wituess a few days ago on a farm close to 
his home. An auctioneer was attempting to 
sell a portion of the farmer’s stock to recover 
the amount due in tithe. <A riot ensued, and 
the auctioueer fled from the furious, ill-used 
farmers. Fora time he found « hiding place 
in the mounutaius, but he was again found and 
brought to the town of Holywell by a hissing 
crowd. Thus the excitemert keeps up. 

It is a biessing that the tories failed to 
earry their last measure on the tithe in 
Wales, forthe longer the correction of that 
evil is deferred the more complete and 
th: rough the revulsion. 
ers would pay tithe like common debt, in a 
country court, the English would have to 
compel them with the sword; aud with the 
aid of Ireland, that would be po small matter. 
We bate to speak of rivts and revolutions, 
but whar will suffering men do when patience 
fails. G. R. GRIFFITH. 


Recruit Subscriptions to “The Standard.” 

NEw OrvEansS, La., September, 1889.—Sir— 
Let us uct upon the hint given by Mr. George 
in his article of Sept. 14. and try to get THE 
STANDARD into more hands. Of all the meth- 
ods and plans suggested to get our ideas into 
the heads of others, n ne can d> it so well as 
the distribution of THE STANDARD. 

The fact is, most of us are asleep aud the 
petition haviug only 65,000 signatures proves 
it. Ithink I have influenced fourtosizgo. J 
am ashamed of myself but, what is it, 1 can't 
talk. But think of it, friends, how little 
really we have tod»; everything is done for 
us. Thiok of the difficulties the abulitionists 
overcame! We can now purchase a copy 
of “Progress and Poverty,” for a few 
cents and if we would only make up our 
miods to study it thoroughly, there is not 
un objection that can be raised by an intelli- 
gent man that cannot be answered effective- 
ly. Then we should always bave a copy of 
“The Land Question,” aud “The Reduction to 
Iniquity” by us to loan to the man after he 
has read six issues of THE STANDARD. And 
this brings mine to what I started to say. 

We have now, say, 200 single tax organiza- 
tions throughout the country, with perbaps 
an average membership of thirty, giving a 
total membership of six thousand. Now just 
think of the satisfaction it would give us if 
we knew that six thousand extra copies of 
THE STANDARD were to go out for aterm of 
six weeks. This we could do if each member 
simply contributed twenty-five cents. And 
why pot start the ball, you, or I, or any of uy? 
We needn't wait for the secretary of the 
club. Do it at the next meeting. Just stick 
your own quarter in your hat, and go round 
the room requesting each man contributing 
to give the nume and address of such person 
to whom he would like THE STANDARD sent. 
THE STANDARD inight have printed and pasted 
on each copy that went out in this way a 
small slip saying that the paper had been 
subscribed fur by a friend for six weeks. 

Yours in the cause of the 8. T., 
E. Moore, 128 Union St, 
Member of the Louisiana Pioneer S. T. club, 


~~... 


Single Tax in (illinois. 


MURRAYVILLE, Il, Sept. 16.—1 have never 
seen any account in THE STANDARD of the 
hearing the senate committee oan revenue 
gave the single tax men on the 20th of March 
lust. Being one of thuse who appeared and 
spoke before the committee, I have left it to 
others to make report; but as nv one has done 
sv, L willact upon the old adage of “better 
late than never.” 

Burke's resolution for a constitutional 
amendment adopting the single tax was 
before the committee, which bad given no- 
tice of its williuguess to bear the advocates 
of the system of taxatiun embodied iu the 
resolution on the afternoon of that day. 

Your writer first took the floor to state 
fundamental principles, and was closely 
questioned by members of the committee. 
He wus followed by John Z White, secretary 
of Tariff reform league of Chicago, who was 
even more clusely interrogated, but who inet 
every inquiry so promptly and with such 
facts and figures, that the committee could 
not fuil to have been favorably impressed 
with the main proposition. He was followed 
by Professor Richard Welton of Springfield, 
a ready, fluent and persuasive speaker, who 
thoroughly understood his subject, 

At the request of other senators, Sena- 
tor Bogardus reealled one of the speak- 
ers to ask Jurthber questions, saying that 
“they had heard something new to them and 
that they desired to learn more—all they 
could.” The bour being late the commirtee 
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adjourned without disposing of the ‘matter. 
Afterward the resolution was reported back 
to the senate, but with what recommendation 
I never learned. The senate tabled the res- 
olution, and it was not called again during 
the session. Itaffurded anu opportunity, which 
was improved, of sowing seed in ground 
where it could not all be lost. Much interest 
wus manifested, and the leading papers 
favorably noticed tbe matter. 

Here in central Illinois few editors refuse 
to print single tax articles, though they ure 
cbary about committing their papers to it. 
The leaven is working, converts increasing, 


}andif cither of the old parties could be iu- 
duced to advocate this method of abolishing 


industrial slavery, victory, final aud com- 
plete, would soon be ours. All through those 
sections where the sipgle tax has been fairly 
brought to the public notice, ardent advo- 
cates ure coming out, while many quietly ap- 
prove of the system. The day of liberty is 
dawning. WM. CAMM. 





The Rellgion in the Movement. 


Paris, France, Sept. 1. 

Editor StanpDARD’ Permit me to thank you 
for the splendid sermon by Heory George on 
“Thy Kingdom Come,” which THt STANDARD 
published dune 22. There was euough re- 
ligious fervor in it to warm the pages of THE 
STANDARD for the whole year. Nothing tbat 
Ihave read in many aday has been so well 
fitted to awaken the aspirations of humanity 
for a bieher or bolier life. No minister of 
Christ’s gospel has ever told a sweeter stury 
than the one THE STANDARD poured into so 
many hearts. The recollection of my feel- 
ings when I finished reading it will Jin- 
ger about my work for many a day 
bo nerve my arm and strengthen my pur- 
pose. Such a presentation of Christ's real 
uttitude toward humanity, when placed side 
by side with reports of what all earnest souls 
are doing for the cause the world over—some 
iu political fields, some in the world of liter- 
ature, and otbers working anywhere for the 
righbt—such a presentation shows us bow 
closely religious feeling can to day be asso- 
crated with the work of facts and figures. 
This beautiful sermon I have used with 
great effect in showiug some friends of the 
cause here the spiritual import of this new 
crusade. Maybe in practical America such 
a lofty view of the single tax mission may 
fall on unbeeding ears, but for the good it 
did me and my frieuds over here, 1 am _ con- 
strained to write these few words of thauks. 

TRAVELER. 


A Proposed School tor the Scientific Teach- 
ing of Philosophy. 

It is proposed to found in one of the large 
cities of the United States a school for the 
scientific teaching of philosophy, ethics, aud 
the history of religioun—a school which, while 
iu sbali be pledged tu no particular pbhiluso- 
phy and committed to no particular views of 
religion, Will maintain as its cardinal principle 
that all the great systems, especially of mod- 
ern thought, shall be represented, fully and 
fairly, not by their enemies, but, as far as 
possibile, by their friends. The philosophy of 
Kant will be taught by a Kantian, that of 
Spencer by a Spenceriao. The schvol will 
not teach dogmatically any set of convictions, 
but will educate the students so broadly and 
thoroughly that they may freely urrive at 
well matured convictions of theirowna. The 
school will be divided into three departments: 
1. The department of philosopby, which will 
include lectures upon such subjects as history 
of philosophy, logic, psychology, aud the the- 
ories of ethics. 2% The department of the 
science of religion, in which lectures will be 
given on the bistory of the great religions, 
understanding thereby the religions of the 
Chinese, Evy ptians, Hindoos, Persiaus,Greecks, 
R smans and Muhammedans, as well as Chris- 
tianity aud Judaism. Ciasses will be formed 
for the readiny of the sacred books of the 
ancients, the Bible, Koran, Vedas, etc., in the 
original, 3. The department of applied ethics, 
which will embrace education, economics and 
practical refurin, Prof. Thomas Davidson, 
Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, Felix Adler, OU. 
K. Frothinagham avd Heury M. Simimous are 
umoug the members of the comuiittee, 





The Census Petition. 


The democratic committee of the city of 
Lynn, Mass, has adopted the petition ad- 
aressed tothe superintendent of the census 
aud the Secretary of the laterior requestiag 
thatin taking the next census data shall tbe 
collected to show “what percentage of the 
people of this country occupy their own bomes 
vod farms, and whit percentage are tenants, 
and of those who occupy their owu homes and 
furms what percentage have ther property 
tree from debt, whether in the form of inort- 
ywuges or ground rent; and of the homes and 
farms under inortgage and grouad reat, what 


percentaze of the value is under mortgage or 
held subject to ground rent, 


A Meeting te be licid at Roxbury, 

Roxpuny, Mass.~At the weekly meeting 
of the Roxbury single tax club on Thursday, 
September 19, arrangements were completed 
fora public meeting at Forester's ball, 2373 
Washington street, on Monday evening, Sep- 
tember 20, at eight o'clock, Prof. Hamlin 
Garland, Rev, Juha A, Hayes and K, M, 
White will address the meeting. Posters 
have been printed aud will be posted througd- 
out Roxbury. H.C. Romaine, feo, 
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TAXATION IN BALTIMORE. 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE LANDLORDS’ 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, BY 
WILLIAM J. OGDEN. 























































constitution, much more willbe a tax to be 
levied on the frontage, but moditied by acon- 
sideration of the value of the land to be 
benefited by the improvement. 

It costs no more per frout foot to pave the 
great thoroughfares than the streets less 
used, but ths frontage on the thoroughfare 
should be taxed more than the frontage on 
the less traveled streets, because the minor 
streets are but tributaries to the great busi. 
ness centers. The user of the natural oppor- 
tunity called land on the thoroughfares 
should pay a part of the taxon all the streets 
that lead to bis door. Likewise the legisia- 
tive interpreters of the constitution have 
deemed it within the letter and the spirit of 
that instrument that the burden of taxation 
for the supply of water to the city of Bualti- 
more, should be laid accordiug to the frout 
feet of the houses using it. 

While I see that this nethod 1s open to a 
stronger objection than that of the paving 
of streets, it being unequal in the distribu: 
tion of the tax and by no means falling upon 
the person according to the worth in real 
aud personal property, still I am glad to 
point to itas another precedent of the sys- 
tem [do propose, and whichis not chargea- 
ble with the constitutional objection I have 
mentioned. 

COST OF THE WATER SUPPLY. 

The expense of the water department for 
1888, included the use of $400,000 of the water 
stock, making the disbursements for that 
year over a million dollars. I have found 
the total annual taxation of the people of 
Baltim re, for city and state, to amount to 
about 37,000 000, but this does not include the 
repayment of the principal of the water loan. 
It is being used to build reservoirs, to lay 
distributing mains, etc. Is this expense for 
present purpuses! It is a necessary expense. 
The future needs of population require the 
outlay. 

But should it be borne exclusively by the 
present users of water? Should it not be 
shared by the present owners of property, 
for whom it is provided, and who realize even 
now the increase in the value of their lots 
owing to this great improvement of water 
supply! Billions of gallons of water stored 
up at great expense are allowed to waste 
over the dams, while the land speculator, for 
whose use it is required, is putting up the 
price of his lots. 

You are taxing merchants for the privilege 
of doing business, why not tax the owners of 


He Proposes to Raine nu Sum Equal te the 
Present City Reyenue from Land Alone, 
by Taxing It ut the Hate of Fifty per 
Cent per Front Foot. 


Mr. Wm. J. Ogden, who was a candidate 
for mayor of Baltimore city on a labor ticket 
a few years ago, ond who is pow an active 
member of the Crescent democratic society, 
delivered an address before the Landlords? 
protective association of Baltimore on Sept, 
10. This was one of the series before this 
assoriation, some of which have been of great 
interest. Following is a condensed report of 
Mr. Ogden’s remarks: 


Taxation is regarded by many us ao neces- 
sary evil; as a burden grievous to be borne; 
and it has been the probletn of the aves to 
devise a perfect system of taxation. I will 
not review the failures of the past; enough 
to know that the experience of ceuturies has 
no truer exemplificution than the system 
under which we vroun. What to tax, and 
bow to tax it, is the riddle the sphinx of ages 
puts to sucietv, and too often a bad guess 
means sucial death, What to tax and how 
to taxit is the question of the hour. If the 
existing system is unjust, vou do not want 
more of it. You want a justsystem. If the 
present taxation is burdensome, you want to 
change it fora system that will lift up, not 
bear down. At the same time you want 
something strictly practical and clearly con- 
stitutional. 

In other words, you want a change, but you 
douwt want a revolution. The system that I 
propose is a single tux on the laod of Balti- 
more, based on ussessment of the separate 
lots without including the improvements 
thereon, the tax to be paid by the proper per- 
sons as under existing laws and collected by 
the present machinery, which may however, 
be greatly reduced. 

HALF THE CITY UNIMPROVED. 

In the last annual message of the mayor be 
states; ‘‘There are over 360 miles of paved 
streets in the city, exclusive of those in the 
newly acq'nred wards.” To get an approx- 
imate estimate of the frontage of lots in the 











city (net including the new wards), I person- 
ally have measured the l-ngthof every street 
aud allev, as shown on Ripley’s map of Balti- 


more, 1888. 

The total grosslength of the streets and 
alleys amount to 2,178,100 feet. As the 
Mayor states the leugth of puved streets to 
be over 360 miles, or 1,900,800 feet, it would 


seem to show a gross length of 277,300 feet of 
streets that, while appearing on the map, are 


really not yet opened through certain fields, 
and this area amounts to more than one-tenth 
of the old city. 

To arrive at the total frontage of building 
lots inthe city before the extension, I tirst. 
measured the length of the various streets, 
aud at the same time counted the number of 
street crossings and allev crossinys; multi- 
plying the street crossiugs by sixty-six feet 
and the alleys by twenty, and found the fol- 
lowing result: 

Feet. 
Gross length of streets and alleys . 2,178,100 
Less 5,422 street crussings and 1,807 

alley crossings. . . 1... 395,312 

Net length of streets and alleys . 1,682,758 


% 
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_ Gross frontage on two sides . . 3,565,576 
Less frontage of public parks and 
public buildings . . . . 1. 6 75,000 
Net private frontage . . . . . 8,490,576 
Deduct 3344 per cent for extra cor- 
ner jots 2. 2. 6. 2. 6 6 ew ew © 1,163,525 


Net taxable frontage . . . . . 2,827,051 


From statement L, page 34, in the last re- 
port of the water department, and assisted 
by a printed tax bill, I estimate the total 
frontage of 70,466 houses and warehouses 
using city water to be about 1,049,255 feet. 
After making liberal allowances for houses 
not using city water, it would seem tuo show 
that more than half of the old city is not yet 
improved with buildings, 

Abvuut one-tenth of the whole area of the 
city bas been shown not to be improved with 
paved streets, but while this small portion 
‘may oot have any buildings on it, there yet 
remains two-fifths of the lots fucing streets 
well paved, that are not yet built upon. 
These vacant lots ure distributed ail over the 
city, and varv in value according to location. 
All of the land of the city not public property 
has been assessed, und is taxed to-day along 
with other classes of property. 

A TAX ON THE FRONT FOOT, 

Ibeg your attention while I present my 
reascns for proposing w method of taxation 
that shall be based upon the market value 
of this frontage alone. It bas been consid- 
ered constitutional to lay a charge on the 
frontage of land, whether improved or un- 
improved, to pay a Axed part of the expense 
of paving streets. J refer to this custom 
not because [ consider it uy just tax, but be- 
cause it serves as a precedent to the system 
T do propose. JT maintain that if a tux per 
linear foot fronting on the street paved, is in 
barmopy with the opixit and letter of the 











lots, improved or uuimproved, for the privi- 


lege of using city water! What does a vacant 
lot eat and driuk, that makes it grow from 
nothing in value to hundreds and thousands 
Its thankless 


of dollars? It does not work. 
face gazes at the genial sky, the pleasant rain 


falls on it, as well as on the fruitful field, but 


it bears nothing but filth and pestilence, and 
yet it grows. 
he leaves it alone. 


LICENSE TAXES. 


Says the mayor in bis message of 1889: ‘‘The 
revenue from Jicenses for the privileze of 
doing business in the city of Baltimore, be- 


longs to the city, in return for which Balti 


nore gives police protection and those costly 
advantages of municipal government which 
Here is a tax levied, noton the 
real and personal property direct, but rather 


it pays for.” 


a charge for a privilege; and itis not laid on 


accurdiag to the income of the business, but 


is a fixed charge tor the privilege of doing 
business in Baltimore. The system of fining 
aman for doing business in Baltimore—uac- 
cording tothe character of the business, with- 
out regard to extent—is unequal und clearly 
unconstitutional. : 

A tax on the frontage occupied by stores 
would be more nearly equal in its bearing on 
business men. The location most desirable 
for @ certain business would cominand a 
higher tax because the land would be mere 
valuable. Such localities would be used only, 
by firms duiny business enough to justify the 
rent, and so the wealthy merchant would 
pay more taxes than the poor tradesman. 

HOUSES DECLINE IN VALUE; LAND RISES. 

Houses have generally depreciated in sell- 
ing value about thirty or forty per ceut ia 
the past fourteen years, yet the assessment 
remains about the same, because the ground 
rent has increased in capitalized value, 
owing to the reduction in the rate of iuter- 
est, brought about by the difflculty of capital 
to find paying investments in productive em- 


ployments, such as maoufacturing, building 
and trade. 


Mr. Yecry N. Baskard, in his admirable 
address before this association, termined this 
phenomenon of depreciating house bearing 
all the tax—“cannibalism.” The owner of the 
land was shown to be devouring the owner 
of the house, It would be useless to illustrate 
further the effect of the present conditions 
upon the owners of houses. When will this 
decline stop? What is the end of a system 
that discourages those who produce all 
wealth, and offers security only to those whu 
own the earth? But, before a compreheusive 
view of the predicament of the owners of 
houses in Baltimore can be had, a few words 
in reference to the newly acquired territory, 
the condition of its annexation, and the rela- 
tive effect upon property Owners in the old 
city are necessary. 

Aiter insuripg immunity from just tuxa- 
tion in common with other classes of property 
in the new wards uotil the year 1900, the act 
(under which these new districts became 
part of Baltimore) recites; “From and alter 
wee year 1000 the property, real and por: 


The owner does nothing to it; 
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sonal, ia the territory so annexed shall be 
liable to tuxation and assessment therefor, 
in the same manner and form as similar 
property within the present limits of said 
city may be liuble; provided, however, that 
after the year 1900 the present Baltimore 
county rate of taxation shall not be increased 
for city purposes on any landed property 
Within the said territory until avenues, 
streets or alleys shall have been opened and 
constructed through the same, nor until there 
sball be upon every block of ground so to be 
formed, at least six dwellings or storehouses 
revdy for occupation.” 

Sv tbe unwary, busv workers who im- 
prove their valuable opportunities in a man- 
ner best uccording with duty and seeming 
necessity, Will be left in the year of Our Lord, 
1000; for they “shall be liable to taxation and 
assessment” the same as the owners of city 
property; but the wealthy idler who does not. 
believe in the improvement business, except 
as it is performed by others to his advantuace, 
will let his “blocks ef ground sv to be 
formed” stand vacant or only partially im 
proved with not more than five houses, thus 
wasting the valuable opportunity that offers 
wealth to willing labor, growing more and 
more valuable as gvod streets, convenient 
markets, splendid water supply, efficient po- 
lice and fire department, improved schools 
aud all the desirable convenieuces of a dense 
population, gather around his land and attach 
ubemselves to it. 

Says the mayor: “By not embracing within 
our limits this territory and population. Bal- 
timore was losivg its rank amoung the chief 
cities of the country.” This certainly is a 
strong sentiment, but I do not believe that a 
mere pleasing faucy was the actuating prin- 
ciple of so practical a tnaon as our mayor. 
What will build a city! Can the legislature 
pass an act that will raise the rank of Balti- 
moref Cities rank accurdiog to the aumbers, 
wealth apd enterprise of their jnbubitants. 
To extend the limits until they comprise a 
buudred little towus would largely increase 
the area, population aud wealthof Baltimore, 
but it would not iucreuse her enterprise aud 
sc would not raise her rauk one button. 

If we would raise the rauk of our city we 
must add to its populution by attraction, aud 
not by removing imayiuary lines of separa- 
tion. How can we attract po ulation? 
is the question for the houseowners to un- 
swer. 

THE ONLY WAY TO ATTRACT WEALTH. 

How can we attract wealth producing labor 
and capital? By removing the restrictions 
that check the production of weaith. By 
offering labor and capital a city where rich 
natural opportunities are cheap and tuxes 
low. The question is, shall the house owners 
aud tenants of Baltimore encourage pupula- 
tion, or vacantiot owners? Shall we develop 
the productive power of our lund and pev- 
ple, or sball we, out of our poverty, rather 
pay a premium to idleness and maintain the 


“vacant lot industry” at the cost of depre- 
Ciating capital and the enforced idleness of 


our labor? But what effect will the anuexa- 
tion, as it stauds, have on the property within 
the old boundaries? 

Consider the house owne. who, having in- 


vested his savings in a hvuuse, has seen it 


diminish in value under the condition befure 
stated. Now, all those conditions are mag- 
nified and iuteosified. The advantages of 
city government ure offered to districts that 
befure were not desirable because of the un- 
certainty. Now all doubts are removed, and 
the offer of alow tax rate has stimulated 
building in the Belt. The price of laud bus 
advanced to meet this reduction in tuxes, 
but this has elso induced capital to create 
ground rents. So, blocks of new buildings 
are puing up and population is—not increas- 
ing, but—mneving out after cheaper houses, 
even though they are not as convenieut to 
the center of the city. 

Where will the owner of the leasebold be 
when cis house will wait for a tenuut at $200, 
al $184, ut $150, while the ground rent owner 
und the tax gatherer will aot wait! 

A gentleman well acquainted with the con- 
ditions remarked to me: ‘This thing can only 
end in the landowners acquiring possession of 
ali the improvements, by the involuntary 
surrender of the unfortunute huuseowuer.” 
One of the defenders of the present system 
suggests that the entire loss need not be 
borne by one, but that vy frequent transfers 
of the house in the market, the total loss 
would be divided among several. Bu each 
one would give a sinall piece of bis flesh to 
the owner of the ground rent, Who would bot 
be divided in bis possession of the whule, No 
wonder it is called “canutbalism.” 

THE BEST TAX. 

Ihave attempted to wuswer the question, 
What to tux and bow to tax it, by prupusing 
the single tax ou the street froutage of prop- 
erty whether improved or unitoproved, with 
the value of the ground alone us the basis. 

Lhave pointed to the custom of raising 
part of the cust of paving streets by tuxing 
frontage as & precedent. 

lhuve shown the manner of raising the 
water revegue to be a tux on the frontage of 
improved property, and to that extent a pre- 
cedent. | bave shown the license of trades 
to rest upon w brouder interpretation of the 
coustitulon than wu mere followiny of the let- 
ter. lL bave sbown the cluitin to cuystitution- 
ality of u tax to be raised on the frontage of 
Bultimeore, according to value, to be as clear 
as any of these wetheds now iv operation, 
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spirit of the bill of rights, which breathes of 
liberty and justice first, and rather suggeste 
than directs any special method. 

Thave shown that not only does the exist- 
ing system violate the constitution, but it is 
against sound public policy, in that it enables 
one ecluss to prey upow another vlass; and 
this natural condition is the more outrageous 
because the class injured are those per- 
sons Whose labor and capital produce the 
wealth of all. The system Ll propose is notin 
any sense aimed atthe property of any class. 
Though the workers have been robbed of 
their natural rights, thourch the value of 
privileges created by all have been uppro- 
priated by the few, still the system I propose 
would not lessenthe natural opportunities of 
oue of those who have profited by this wrong. 
It hus been sugvested that au special tax be 
laid on vacant land, to destroy speculations I 
dv notappreve of such a tax, Tax vacant 
lund according to its value, and taximproved 
land according to its value, but lay nospecial 
tux either on land or on improvements. 
We have a Jocallaw that exempts munufact- 
uring plant from city taxation—a vood law; 
but why not exempt laborand capital every- 
where it may be employed, adding to the gen- 
eral wealth? 

WHAT THIS SYSTEM WILL DO. 

It rernaius for me to show tbe peculiar 
advantages of the tax L propose, and bow it 
would be adjusted. A tux averaging three 
dollars per front foot on the net tuxuble 
frontare of Baltinnore would raise ubvout 
$7,000,000 annually, which approximates the 
entire revenue of both citv aud state tuxes, in- 
cluding all licenses, water rents and paving 
charges. This tax would fall on the market 
value of the frontage, in proportiov. Sup- 
posing the average value of the ground of 
Baltimore to be about 6 per front foot 
rental, or $100 selling value, ib would be easy 
vo determine just how such a tax would fall 
on the owner of any house. 

if his ground is worth $100 per front foot, 
his tax would be & per front foot; if it was 
worth $150 per front foot the tax would be 
more, or $4.50 per front foot. If it was worth 
$250 his tax would be $7.50, and if it was the 
most valuable laud in Baltinsore—as on Balti- 
more street, between Calvert aud Suuth, 
south side—aud worth $2,000 per front foot, 
the tax would be $60 per front foot. 

Agaio, if it wus the least valuable laud, oa 
au unopened tield, aud worth on the market 
valy $10 per front foot, its tax would be thir- 
ty cents pes fout of fruntage ou the street de- 
signed to be opened aud placad through the 
field. Tous, it would easilv adjust itself to 
all values of tand. The assessurs only peed 
the official record of real estate trausfers and 
the accurate plats that now describe minute- 
ly every fout of ground io Baltimore, in the 
tax collector's office. 

No inguisitiou, no perjured statements, no 
chance to evade, no one could escape the 
tax; all would share in its payment. 

From the millionaire on the most valuable 
coruer, to the poor wotnun stitching a shirt 
in the garret of a tenement, the landowner 
would piwy the collector the tux, and would 
collect it from bis tenants ao rental The 
constitution would be obeyed, “Every person 
should pay taxes.” This tax would fall upon 
every person with singular exactness, accord- 
iog to his worth ia real aod personal prop- 
ertv. To-day, all do not pay taxes; but all 
use the ground. 

EQUALIZE OPPORTUNITIES. 

Tax opportunity, but do not tax the wealth 
produced; tax this frontaye according to its 
respective value us lupd exclusive of im- 
provements, and our streets will be lined with 
great business houses, such us Darby’s and 
Abell’s beautiful buildings, and otbers built, 
despite the fine imposed ou every steel beam, 
every brick and every coat of paint. These 
buildings, Which are withoutany value except 
that occasioned by butman labor, let them 
alone; they don’t belong to us; we as a com- 
munity bave nov the vestage of a cluim ona 
piece of one of them, they ure the exclusive 
property of the owner who holds title that is 
inviolable: the sacred rivht of the producer 
of it—tu own himself. It is robbery to tuuch 
it. It belongs to the producer ayaiust not 
only the city, but the stute, and against the 
world. Let him keep it, itis bis, and let the 
city tax that value which does not belong to 
any individual, 

This value is produced by the community 
asa Whole, and it is right to tax it; it is the 
highest larceny to give this value away aod 
then mulet the noble worktnan who bus built 
hina bouse. Tax the value of the lands it 
does not appear until men asseciate; it: ia- 
creases us the association enlarges; it depre- 
ciates as population diminishes, its varied 
proportions of value most nearly reflect the 
wealth of the users, Tuo take a part. or evea 
the whole uf this value in tuxution, would 
not lessen the demand fur the opportnnity, 
but would preveut its waste eitber in idleness 
orthe misuse of it. Jt is enough—I have 
shown that this single tax fills the require- 
ments of w perfect tux; it is adequate; it is 
ecopumical in the sunplicity of its ‘apploa- 
tivu; it is practical in tht it cannet be 
evaded; itis an honest tax, tuking for the 
use of all that which belongs to all, and 
reaching a!l without discruninution. Ut isin 
accordance with the letter of Ube constitue 
tion of the state, and above all, it is ia agrees 
nent with souad public policy, and in bar- 
mony withthe purpuses of sucial compact. Ite 
operations would cheapen the asecegs of 
hulural opportunities, aud by relieving labor 
"aud capital /rom all restriction, would ene 


and by far penser to conformity with the | courage production, 
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THE WAR DEBTS OF ENGLAND. 
How their Accumutnation tncrensed Taxes 
on Industry, and the Rising Tide of De= 
mocracy was Stemimeds; and how the Land- 
Jord Parliaments Protected the Rights of 
“property''—The Four Shilling in the 

Pound Tax. 

Half-Penny Weekly, Loncon, 

In 1782, the year before the outbreak of 
hostilities, Dowell gives the revenue of IEng- 
land as £17,360,000, made up as follows: 

IL-—-DIRECT TAXES. 
Land tax... 6 ee es £2,000,000 
House and establishinent taxes. 1,800,000 
Fire insurance and auction sales. 260,000 
Post horses, coaches, ete. 2. 277,000 





£3,857, 000 

IL—TAXES ON ARTICLES OF CONSUMPTION, 
Sa l t o . ® é ry . ry . * . * . £577, on2 
Sugar .. 1,816,000 


. . . . . 


Beer, malt and hops... . . 3,478,000 
Wires and spirits . 2... 2. 6) 2,548,000 
MUO) So es ee See nso Re, Sw. RES Se Oa 650,000 
Tobacco ... . fee 566,551 


Coals (exported and coastwise), 
raw thrown silk, iron (bars), hemp 
(rough), muslins, calicues,. can- 
dles, leather, soap, printed coods, 
glass, newspapers, bricks and 
tiles’ 2. 6 Set ae ee we eo 8, Ot 





£12,158, 783 
TI. —STAMP DUTIES. 


Billsand notes ..... .. 
Receipts is 646 Wee a 
Cousolidated duties . . . 2). 


£156,000 
48,000 
745, 000 


reece are 


£92 O00 
Post office (net receipts) . . . . £878,000 
The expenditure was as follows: 


Interest on debt... . ee £9,300,000 


Army and navy . oo. 2. 2. 6 ee) 6,250,000 
Civil list 2. 1. 1. 1 ew ee we 1,280, 000 





£16,780, 000 
The national debt was about £237,000, 000. 
In order to meet the extra war expendi- 

ture, Pitt, the Enelish prime minister and 

chancellor of the exchequer, made ‘‘perpet- 
ual” some additions to the taxes which had 
been intended to last for a year or two only. 

He was then enabled to raise the sum of 

£4,500,000 by mortvaving this increase in the 

revenue. A similar plan was pursued in 17%, 

and in the same year the duty on paper was 

was increased, and a tax of £100 upon the 
indentures of clerkship for attorneys in the 
metropolis, and £50 for country practitioners 
was imposed. Next year the duties upon 
wines and spirits were increased, also those 
upon coffee and cocoa, and Tq per cent 
added to the duty on tea. A tax was also 
imposed upon insurance of property against 
sea risk. Iu 1796a group of taxes known as 
the “assessed taxes,” which included the 
house and estublishment tax and carriage 
taxes, were increased by ten per cent. ‘The 


“tax upon horses was increased, and 4d. per 


pound added to the tobacco duty. An in- 
crease was also nade upon the wine duty, 
and the duty on hats was raised. 

But this additional taxation was not the 
ouly price the people were called upon to pay 
for the war. As those who have been follow- 
ing these articles must have perceived, an 
improved political tone had been growing, 
and abuses which in previous times had been 
quietly submitted to were now being com- 
plained of, and an agitation commenced for 
their removal. But the war puta stop to all 
reforms. <As Green says, alluding to the fear 
of the spread of ‘* French principles” in this 
country, “The worst issue of this panic was 
the series of levislative measures in which 
it found expression. The habeas corpus act 
was suspended (this meant, as most of our 
readers Know, that people could be arrested 
and kept in prison without being brought to 
trial),” a bill against seditious assemblies re- 
stricted the liberty of public meetings, anda 
wider scope was given to the statute of 
treasons. Prosecution after prosecution was 
directed against the press; the sermons of 
some dissenting ministers were indicted as 
seditious; and the conventions of sympa- 
thizers with France were roughly broken up. 
The worst excesses of this panie were 
witnessed in Scotland, where young men, 
whose only offense was an advocacy of par- 
liameutary reforin, were sentenced to trans- 
portation, and where w brutal judge openly 
expressed his regret that the practice of 
torture io seditious cases had fallen into dis- 
use. . . . For nearly a quarter of a cent- 
ury it was hard to vet a hearing for any 
measure which threatened a change to an 
existing institution, beneficial though the 
the change might be, Even the philanthropic 
movement which so nobly characterized the 
time found itself checked and hampered by 
the dread of revolution.” Nor is such an ac- 
count true of the wars of the French revolu- 
tion only. War always strengthens the 
power of the classes und weakens that of the 
masses, The worker has to bear all the brunt 
of it, the idler reups the benefit, 

The taxation of 1706 was remarkable chielly 
for Pitt's wttempt to deal with the “Death 
Duties,” as we teri them. He began now to 
reulize the magnitude of the struggle in which 
the country wus engaged. Excepting upon 
the seu the French had been victorious, snd 

the necessity was apparent of getting at 
some source of taxation which would yield a 
goud return, Adam Sinith in his ‘Wealth of 
Nations” had directed attention to the expedi- 
eney of tuxing succession to property by 





ded to them. 


clocks, and additional duties were 
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death. Pitt expected that this new source 
would be very profitable to the revenue, and 
introduced into the house cf commons two 
bills, one relating to the succession to per- 
sonal properly, i. e., mouey, stocks, shares, 
ete.; the other, successions to landed prop- 
erty. As we have frequently pointed out, 
the house of commons, until recently was 
composed alinost entirely of land owiuers, 
and these patriots passed the bill, taxing of 
the successor to the business man’s property 
(personal property), and threw out that tax- 
ing the succession to land, which would touch 
their own pockets; and though, as we shall 
see, as the war progressed there was more 
and more difficulty each year to find the 
inenns of carrying on that war, netwith- 
standing the fact that frequently suggestions 
were made, both in the house of commons 
and elsewhere, tou extend the tux on succes- 
sion to landed estates, no serious attempt 
Was made to remedy this gross injustice til— 
sixty Vears afterward—Gladstone managed 
to get a slight tax on successions to land im- 
posed. Throughout that war the conduct of 
our landed legislators was contemptib'e, and 
the werkingmen of the present day have to 
pay heavy taxes and find themselves weight- 
ed with an enormous national debt because 
those laud owners refused to pay their just 
share of the burden of a war which they, 
aud they alone, profited by, 


Next year another 10 per cent was added 
on to the “assessed taxes,” the duty on auc- 
tion sales was increased, 2. Gd. per cwt. ex- 
tra was put on sugar, 10 per cent extra duty 
on tea, another 1s. per thousand added to the 
tax on bricks, the duties on spirits were again 
increased, and all the other articles, except- 
ing wine and coal, had 10 or 5 per cent ad- 
A tax was also imposed upon 
Wearing watches or possessing 

levied 
But de- 


persons 


upon houses, servants and horses. 


spite Pitt’s strenuous efforts to provide a 
sufficient revenue the war expenditure kept 
increasing, 
front, the French were no longer defending 
their own territories, but attacking those of 
the surrounding kingdoms, and Eugland, in 
addition to providing’ for her own army and 
navy, bad to grant larye sums to pay those 
of some of her allies. 
cellor of the 
speech, introduced a proposal for what was 
known as the ‘triple assessment.” 
to be “a general tax on persons possessed of 
property, commensurate, as far as practica- 
ble, with their meaus,” on the basis of the 
taxes on houses and establishments, i.e, the 
carriages, horses, servants, etc., Kept. 
was, in principle, an increase of the property 
tax, 
heavily upon the wealthy. 
tog to obtain a revenue from the rich, Pitt at 
the same time was not uumiudful of the poor. 
He added another 5 per cent to the teu duty 


Napoleon had now come to the 


So in 1707 the ehan- 
exchequer, in an elequent 


This was 


This 


and graduated so as to press most 
While thus seek- 


and doubled the duty on salt, raisny it to 
10s. a bushel. 


As we mentioned in previous articles, the 
period we are now considering was a most 
important one as far as regurded trade and 
industry. Canals had been opened up, estab- 
lishing communication and cheap rates of 
curfiage between different parts of the coun- 
try, thus permitting its mineral wealth to be 
utilized. James Watt had by his discoveries 
brought the steam engine to the use of man, 
and the inventions of Hargreaves, Ark- 
wright, and Crompton had revolutionized the 
textile industries. The natural effect of all 
these was a rapid rise in the value of 
land. Now, our readers will remember that in 
the reiga of William and Mary a land tax of 
4s. in the pound on the annual value of the 
land had been introduced. They will also re- 
member that such dishonesty was practised 
in regard to this that, although the vaiue of 
land wus perccived to be increasing each 
year, the proceeds of a tax of 4s. in the pound 
upon such value was year by year diminish- 
ing. And soit was found necessary to esti- 
mate the value of land in each county, and 
then say 4s, in the pound upon that value 
ought to amount to so much, anid fix that as 
the amount that had to be contributed from 
that county. It was clearly the intention 
when that act was introduced to base the tax 
upon the annual valve, but such was the 
power of the landed interests that they were 
able to prevent this intention from being 
carried out, and each year they only 


value of the Jand in 1692. 
counties hud been rated heaviest. 
charged was below the real amount, 


factures had vastly increased their value, 
Su that we perceive in uo case had the land 


culated upon the basis of 1692 a burden, 
while in almost every case it bad increased, 

Of this we bave actual proof, 
government estimated the value of the hind 
at about ten millions. 


sources, estimated the land value at nearly 
forty millions, 
this should have realized about eight millions, 


while, as we have seen, it only produced two 
was) not 
owing to the labor or capital of the landlords, 
out simply owing to the growth and industry 


millions. This increased value 





paid the amount which had been fixed as the 
Now in 1602 the 
most valuable lands were those that produced 
the best crops, cousequently the agricultural 
By means 
of corn laws the land owners had increased 
the value of these lands, and so the rate 
In the 
cuse of muny of the other cvunties, the dis- 
govery of minerals or the growth of manu- 


fullen in value so as to nake the amount cul- 


Jn 1602 the 


lu 1798 Pitt, in a state- 
ment of the national increase from various 


A tax of 4s. in the pound on 
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of the people. Being created by the people, 
had the purliaments of that time been prop- 
erly representative, there is uo doubt this 
unearued increment would have been appro- 
priated by taxation for the people. But par- 
liatnent was not representative of any but 
the landed interests, and they prevented Pitt 
raising the tux or assessing 1b upon its true 
wonual value, Pitt needed tnouey, and there- 
fore a bill was passed perpetuating this land 
tax aut the two millions a year, and offering 
special terms to those who were willing to 
pay a lump sum down in place of paying the 
tux year after year. The result of that ar- 
rangement was that although land has enor- 
mously increased in value during the past 
bundred years, all that we receive inthe way 
of a land tax, theoretically at 4s. inthe pound 
on the annual value is the ‘unredeemed” 
fragzment of a tax based upon the valuation 
of 1692, the amount received for the year 
ending March 31 last being £1,033,361, in place 
of about forty millions. 


Pointing the Way to One Who Seeka the 
Liaht. 


On Aucust 29 a letter over the signature of 
“JS, G@. Conant” appeared ia the Chicago Open 
Court. Init he protested against the system 
which taxed pluck and brains, and asked the 
editor if a method of taxation could be de- 
vised in which the burdens of government 
would be equitably distributed, instead of 
being, as now, placed on the shoulders of 
those engaged in productive occupations. 
Mr. Conant’s letter called out the following 
interesting response in the current issue of 
the Open Court: 


To the Editor of the Open Court: If Mr. J. 
G. Conant will send me his address I will be 
pleased to send hima copy of “Provress and 
Poverty,” if be will read it, for he will see all 
through it the same indignation against tax- 
ing brains and pluck tbat burns in Mr. Co- 
nant's letter in the Open Court for August 24), 
Had the land speculators who are holding 
land for arise near Mr. Conant’s home been 
compelled to puy exactly the same taxes as 
he paid on land of the same value, whether 
iinproved or not, be would be. still) resting 
under bis own vine and roof tree. Mostof us 
hold that the man who corners wheat ard 
thereby increases the cost of bread injures 
us. But even the man who corners wheat 
benefits the wheat preducer and stimulates 
production by raising prices. But speculation 
for a rise in jand leads to less fuod and less 
production of all kinds. The man who “cor- 
ners” a piece of unimproved land, to the ex- 
teutof his corner, prevents all production. 
He injures us without any compensating ad- 
vantage, 

What we single tax men seek is merely to 
see that thts Jand speculator should no 
longer escape his fair sbare of taxation. 
In both city and country he bas shouldered it 
off on citizens and farmers. Let him try pay- 
ing his own score fura while. In the cities 
this vacant lot speculator prevents the pro- 
duction of houses and thereby crowds people 
like cattle; in the country he prevents the 
aiaonneaen, of food. For these “bounties” we 

ave been rewarding him by exempting his 
wild country land from all taxation and tax- 
ing the city lots lightly as “agricultural 
luud,” while he holds them idle. What we 
ask in brief, is that two men owning land of 
equal value pay the same taxes, whether the 
one is used and the other is idle or not. 


We do not ask that the men who injure the 
community by land speculation shall be pun- 
ished for it, but we do ask in the name of 
justice that our legislative solons shall stop 
rewarding them at our expense. In most 
counties of this state and adjoining states a 
man’s tuxes are raised if he paints his barn. 
Whom does he injure in painting it? If, two 
farmers owning land of equal area, fertility 
and value, one is idle, neglects his fences, 
allows thistles und weeds to grow in the 
fence corners, his bouses and barns to decay, 
and his stock run wild, and the other 1s in- 
dustrious, thrifty, keeps things in apple pie 
order, and improves his stoek and surround- 
ings, we all know that the last numed pays 
the most taxes. 


But why? Are criminals so rare that in- 
dustry must be medea crime? Is it wise tu 
tinea man for thrift? When injurious dogs 
increase too much, we tax them to reduce 
their number. Uuless we have too many 
houses, let us stop taxing men for making 
them, or step calling them improvements. 
lo every growing community the value of 
the land (as distinct from all improve- 
ments) increases with the vrowth of the 
population, with the arrivai of every imimi- 
yrint, With the birth of every child. Every 
improvement, public or private, adds to it. 
Ivuisa value, due, not to the efforts of any 
one individual, but it draws equally from all. 
lt is from this value, created by the eom- 
munity, that we hold the community should 
draw when funds are needed for public pur- 
poses before we take from any one any por- 
tion of his earnings as an individual, 

Henee, we ask you to exempt entirely from 
taxation all improvements, all products of 
inuustry, and abolish poverty by adopting 
the single tux on laud values, Yours re- 
spectfully, W. J. ATKINSON, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Shadaw to the Glory. 


Mary Black Clayton, who is « daughter of 
Judge Jeremiah Black, and the widow of 
Major Clayton, writing in the Saturday 
Globe on our treatment of the Indians, says: 


In 1802 we ure to celebrate the coming of 
the white race to this side of the world, It 
will then be four hundred years since Colum- 
bus touched San Salvador, and all the world 
will du well to pay homage to his bravery 
ond brains, Even his glory bas a stam upon 
it, however, for he immediately enslaved live 
hundred of the nativeowners of the soil, und 
sent them to Spain to be sold in the streets of 
Reville, The practice, thus hegun, of sell- 
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ing the Indians into foreign bondage, econ- 
tinued for two centuries. The adventurers 
who crowded the ships sailing from Eure pe 
suid loudly that they were going to carry 
the gospel to the Heathen. Alas! it was the 
gospel of greed, and not the gospel of merey 
which they practiced, The natives usually 
met them bhospitably and without suspicion, 
The foreiguers either kidnapped them and 
sent them to other countries as slaves or took 
their lund froin them without apy return, or 
made a pretense of exchanging for it au few 
trifles, such as worthless beads or looking 
glasses, which pleased for the moment the 
eyes of the simple woods people. The white 
men, calling themselves Christians, taught 
the lodians the lesson of treachery, cruelty, 
theft and drunkenness, 

There is one noble exception to this rue of 
brutality. The founder of Pennsylvania tried 
what be ealled a “holy experiment,” and 
tuught the poor dark sents around tim their 
rights as men, ‘We meet,” be said to them, 
“on the broad pathway of geod faith and 
good will. No advantage shall be taken on 
either side, but all shall be openness und love, 
Iwill not call you children, for parents sume- 
times chide their children, too severely, nor 
brothers only, for brothers differ. The frieud- 
ship between you and me I will nut compare 
toachain, for that the rains might rust, or 
the falling tree might break. We are the 
sumne as if one man’s body might be divided 
into two parts, we are all one flesh and 
blood.” The Indians replied, “We will live in 
love with William Peou and his children as 
long as the moon and the sun shall endure.” 
The treaty was not violated. Not adrop of 
Quaker blood was shed in Penn's time by au 
lodian. 

Amidst the shouts and clitter aud musie of 
the processions in houor of the discovery of 
America let us not forget that the mareh of 
civilization was made upon the wreck of a 
proud and happy people, now reduced toa 
mere handful of beggars, to whom searcely 
standing room is allowed in the laud whieh 
was their forefathers’ from oceau to ocean. 








PERSONAL. 


One of the most promising resuits of the 
recent quiet work in France tus been the ad- 
dition vo the ranks of the single tax men of 
Europe, of M. Charles M. Garnier, of the 
Lycee Henry LV, Paris, one of the brightest 
young men of the French capital M. Gar- 
nier bas carried off the leading prizes in this, 
the foremost educational institution of Paris, 
and is now aiming for a position which, if he 
secures it, will give the single tax a position 
whence it can honeycomb the entire educa- 
tional system of France. 

E. Q. Norton, who has for so long worked 
for the single tax cause in Mobile, Alubama, 
and has done such good work there, thinks 
seriously of coming north to live, if not per- 
manently, at least temporarily. He expects 
to close up his business affairs in the course 
of a couple of months. 


The Standard single tax club of Jersey 
City numbers many active nembers—among 
them Mr. P. A. Protin, who has succeeded in 
arousirg the editor of the Journal of United 
Labor to an editorial discussion of the single 
tax. It would be a good idea if more of our 
friends among the knights would keep at th it 
editor. 

James H. Blakeney, of Binghamto', was 
in the city last week. He says the sivele tax 
sentiment is growiog very fast in that city. 





The Journal of United Labor has frequently 
of late insisted that “there is aun unearned in- 
crement of wealth as well as an unearued 
increment of land.” Bolton Smith, of the 
University of Virginia, has a letter ina late 
Jeurnal, in which he takes exception to the 
term “‘unecarned increment” being applied to 
anything except the increase of wealth aris- 
ing fromthe control of natural resources, 
He makes a strong argument. In coneluding 
his letter he says the single tux would be a 
panacea for all existing social injustice. 

Our friend, J. G. Malcolm, puts a poser to 
“Wheelbarrow” of the Open Court ina late 
issue of that paper, He does it thus: ‘lam 
much interested in the discussion in the Open 
Court o1 the single tax. Jt seems to me that 
Wheelbarrow’ continually fails to recognize 
the difference betweea the two kinds of 
things—things that are, aud things that are 
not, the product of human labor. I sball not 
enter into a discussion of the difference be- 
tween those two kinds of things, but will 
simply ask ‘Wheelbarrow’ to explain, why it 
is that to tux anything else but land makes 
it higher priced, and the higher it is taxed 
the higher the price. But to tax land makes 
itcheaper, and the higher it is taxed the 
cheaper it becomes. 1 do not think ‘Wheel- 
barrow’ will deny this, and J believe if he 
will endeavor to explain this, that he will 
flud out the reason why the single tax on 
land values is a just tax, and no other tux is 
just. By removing all tuxes fromeverything 
but Jand we will make them cheaper, and by 
putting wll taxes on land we will make it 
cheaper, Cheap things are what poor peo- 
ple need, and the single tax will give it to 
them.” 

Among the delegates to the cigarmakers’ 
convention now sitting in this city, are Louis 
Benjamin, Cincinnati, Ohio; Frank Valesh, 
St, Paul, Minn.; John B. Paterson, Denver, 
Col.; H. Healey, Springtield, Mass.; HL Ditt- 
man, Piqua, Qbio, and E. W, Dundon, Bing- 
hamton, N.Y. They are out-and-out single 
tax men, and have made their influence felt 
in the convention, 
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THE PETITION. 
Bing Le TAX ENROLLMENT COMMITTER, } 
30 CLINTON PLACE, 
New York, Sept. et 
The enrollment now stands as follows: 





Reported last week. . 0. 6 6 « » 65,310 
Received during week ending Sept. ot 356 
Total « ¢ ¢ w «© « ee ee) 665,606 


Wa. T. CROASDALE, Chairman, 

The following are some extracts from let- 
ters received by the committee during the 
week: 

George B. Whaley, San Diego, Cal.—Things 
are very quiet here, The Jand speculators 
are trying desperately hard to boom the 
town again. No end of paper railroads, 
steamship lines, factories, back country de- 
velupment, ete. A big diteh ts dug in the 
middle of the street three or four blocks 
long which is pointed out to every newcomer 
as the $60,000 cable road we're going to have, 
ete., ete, and stil she won't boom worth a 
cent. In the meantime, we're sawing wood 
right along and gathering in the little 
shoaves, dropping the kernels of truth into 
the ears cf the heathen, waking the slaves 
from their slumber and poking their masters 
into a growl The San Diegoaun prints a 
weekly tarHf article now which I take good 
care that they get, aud we ulso squeeze one 
in once ina while in the other local papers. 


“W. G. Sellers, San Francisco, Cal.—We 
have removed our reading room from 1504 
Market street to a more central location, S4l 
Market street, Room 9% We keep it open 
day and evening and it is about in the center 
of population—especially in the evening—just 
opposite the Baldwin hotel and theater. We 
have a “Progress and Poverty” class there 
Monday evenings; we read a page or two 
and then each one who wishes gives his ideas 
on it, then read again, ete, 


William A. Whinrey, Douglas, Wash.—The 
cause in this part of the country is slowly 
but progressively and steadily moving on- 
ward tu our goal and I feel that it is only a 
matter of a very sbort time when we can 
have an organization of twelve or fifteen 
true single tux men. 


J. A. Dawson, Boston, Mass.—I inclose a 
few signatures to the petition, and um very 
desirous of eetting more, as I find this the 
best means vet found for introducing the sub- 
ject uppermost in all our hearts, Six copies 
of THE STANDARD are taken in my shop by 
men, all of whom are converts of mine. I 
bave recently joined the Roxbury single tax 
club, and we hope to do good work this 


winter. 


J. J. Donovan, Lawrence, Mass.—Lawrence 
is an important manufacturing city—some of 
the largest cotton and woollen manufacturing 
establishinents iu the world beiug located 
here—aud many of the operatives know what 
it is to receive small wages. Tam informed, 
however, that larse numbers of the opera- 
tives and Jaborers are familiar with the 
works of Henry George. 


H. C. Crockett, Sauk, Wash.—One man 
who refused to sign the petition said, “Lown 
too much land to sia that.” DT asked him if 
he thought it would have the effect intended. 
“Oh, yes,” he said, ‘you bet it would.” This 
isa new country aud nearly every one is in- 
terested in vetting all the lind he can, In 
fact, that is what Ioum here for, though I 
have seen the cat; but I am wilhug, if ever 
we should get the single tax, to give up all 
the land I cannot afford to pay taxes on. 

Frank D. Blue, Terre Haute, Ind.—Mr. W. 
KE. MeDermut of Ft. Wayne, a shorthaud 
writer uwund av thorough smuele tax man, de- 
livered an address at a shorthand convention 
held in Indianapolis last week on the 
“Economie Side of Shorthand,” which was 
an exeellent presentation of our doctrines. 
We are moving slowly here, but I think we 
will be able tu vo faster with the retura of 
cool weather. One of the signers from this 
place, whose signature L inclose, was a pro. 
tectionist, but he felt the claws of the cat, 
aud is now eagerly reading the single tax 
doctr.ne. 

John GC, Burge, Dallas, Tex.—RBesides the 
petitious I ineluse L have the signatures of 
seveuty-tive or eighty of the leading business 
men of Dallas, which IT keep back in order to 
show the business men of other towns who 
have signed. IT have been cutching the big 
sheep; the lambs will surely follow. 


J. oH. Hall, McGregor, Tex.—I think J can 
safely say the single tax is gaining ground, 
We will meet one night this week to see if we 
can organize a elub, 

Melvin H. Palmer, St. Louis, Mo—Our 
league is thriving ina way that is very en- 
couraging, At our lust meeting we admitted 
fourteen applicants to membership, 


C. W, Bell, Peytonviile, Ark.—I have sue- 
ceeded in working up the single tux sent: 
ment in this neighborhood to fever hea’ ana 
the subject has been discussed pro and con, 
T meet with many pliant subjects who give 
their names promptly and express themselves 
in Cavor of the single tux, so I think the cat 
will be a eat indeed in Arkansas in the near 
future, Some of the farmers have found the 
chip under which the robber bug has beeu 
hiding, and they are carefully pointing hin 
out to others. We have a vist amount of 
railroad land in our midst which was donated 
by our congressmen to a band of rich rail- 
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winners, and yet those men are sworn to keep 
inviolate the interests of the people in their 
deliberations, We farmers must be on the 
lookout and weeel our own row or it will go 
to stubble. Juet us no longer put new wine in 
the old bottles. 


Robert Utess, Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.—The seven- 
teen inclosed blanks bring my total up tu 670. 
More will come pretty soon, 


H. M. Scott, Miamisburg, Ohio. —Of the pe- 
titions inclosed, No. 1 is assistant cashier in a 
national bank in Cincinnati, and although a 
radical republican, he is far on the road to 
free trade and the single tax throvgh reading 
“Progress aud Poverty,” and voluntarily re- 
quests that you send him some blanks. 

























A. V. Hahn, Indianapolis, Ind.—My experi- 
ence is that republicin protectionists usually 
need about s halt dozeu blanks before they 
ean make up their minds mot to sign. Conse- 
quently Dam again out of blanks without 
making a very good showing. 


J.D. Lawless, Winchester, Ill.—Times here 
are getting hard, and the people are begin- 
ning to think reform is necessary. We have 
arranged for a debate on the single tax at 
the Harst schoolhouse, our opponent being an 
ex-member of the legislature. We «are not 
afraid to argue with the best talent monopoly 
can put up. 


S. W. Bradford, Avr, Dak.—At a farmer’s 
state convention in Fargo a few days ago, in 
their platform they declared themselves “un- 
compromisingly in favor of protection,” 
Neverly all of the delegates have been pay- 
ing ISc. per pound for twine to bind their 
grain. The same twine a few years ago 
could be bought for 12c. There is no legit- 
imate reasou why it should be bicher, and tbe 
extra 6c, goes into the coffers of a syndicate 
or trust, while the tariff keeps out all com- 
petition. 


Mrs. Frances E. Russell, St. Paul, Minn.— 
Here nre sixteen names gathered by my hus- 
band for the grand petition. He says he can 
get more if you will send him blanks. He 
thinks there is an increase of interest and 
of ability to believe in the reasonableness of 
the single tax among the men he meets. I 
am made ashamed every week when THE 
STANDARD comes because there is no St. Paul 
representation in the list of single tax men or 
women who may be called upon in various 

cities. We bavea single tax league here,anl 
I do not know why the officers have not sent 
in their names. All seemed very much in 
eurnest at the meetings held last winter, and 
I believe they are all doing good work in a 
quiet way. My own peo tries to do its little 
best in the good cause, and [ have had arti- 
cles on the subject in six different papers. 


William R. Boyd, Atlanta, Ga.—T find as 
the single tax is discussed (and the chief 
hindrance is thav it is not discussed) that 
men see the point readily when properly pre- 
sented. IT wish some of the clever men who 
have mustered the subject would come and 
institute a propaganda in Georgia. The gen- 
eral free trade sentiment existing here is 
favorable to the single tax theory and prac- 
tice. I shall gladly aid as far as I can. 


J.T. Schimpf, San Francisco, Cal.—The 200 
signatures inclosed embrace the most promi 
bent business men, lawyers and doctors; the 
most prominent of then is ex-Governor Per- 
kins. This completes my tirst thousand. 


What Landiordism is Doing in Spain, 
Frankfurter Zeltung (translation), 

Maprip, August 25.—The enormous and 
steadily growing emigration toScuth America 
from the south and southwestern provinces 
of Andalusia, Murcia and Valencia at pres- 
ent occupies the entire attention of the press 
and public of the country. The papers have 
netrly unanimously proposed that the cortez 
should pass repressive neasures to prevent 
this migration. A society has been formed 
in Barcelona to promote settlement in the 
depopulated distriets of Spain, especially in 
Andalusia, by buying up the «ubandoned 
lands, to offer then to their emigrant coun- 
trymen for a small consideration. The root 
of the evil is, however, tuo deep, therefore 

such enterprises caunot avail much, That 
this isso is proven, Ruta hint as to the real 
cuuse of the large emigration from Spain is 
given ina communication tow Malaga paper, 
which its exacted sad comment every- 
where, Several hundred emigrants, bound 
for Buenos Ayres on the steamer Solferino, 
about leaving the port of Malaga, exclaimed: 
“Muera Espana! Muera et pais que deja 
inorir a sus hijos! Muera los caziyuas!” 
(‘Death to Spain! Death to the country 
which lets its children perish! Death to the 
Jundlords.”) “Caziyuas” are a sort of local 
tyrants, or boss, They are mostly rich land- 
lords or usurers, who own nearly all the 
property in the community, and who are 
generally the alealdes (mayors) and alder- 
meu. Politically the caziyuas are always 
onthe side of the government, no matter 
which party is in power, They control the 
officials und delegates of the districts and 
the provinees; even the jurics and courts 
obey their commands. The povorer portioa 
of the population suffers most under the 
suziyuas; and in the curses which the Anda- 
lusiuns—driven from their beautiful country 
which bas been so greatly blessed by nature— 
gave to the country of their birth, Jies the 
indication as to the source of the ever-grawe 
ing emigration, 
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Looking Backward, 


Roggs in London, Eng., Sunday Chronicle. 


Time, 1900. 


Some wealthy men the other day 


A syndicate would run, 


All saline works in a veneral way 


They bought~and the trick was done. 


Twas all for the public good, you know, 


Though the public might revolt; 


When wages went uncommon low, 


Aud up went the price of salt. 


Chorus— 


Up went the price of salt, oh dear! 
Here was a trouble on the public mind, 
When up went the price of saltl 


This syndicate wus a great success, 


So anuther one was tried: 


And the public miud in a month or less, 


Again was horritied: 


For all the collieries, twas found, 


Were bouvht by these crafty souls; 


Then down went the miners’ pay all round, 


Aud up went the price of coals, 


The corn and flour they bought up next 
. bad p ’ 


For the people’s pood, they said; 


But the public felt a little vexed 


When up went the price of bread. 


They bought up everything, somehow, 


By a stroke ot business neat; 


Each piv, and sheep, and calf, and cow 
PIs; ’ 


Aud up went the price of meat. 


And when the public muttered: Why, 


To live 18 now so dear, 


We'd tind it cheaper fer to die; 


These speculators queer 


At once bought up each burying ground 


(The money grabbing knaves), 


And poor men cuouldn’t die, they found, 


For up went the price of graves. 





SINGLE TAX MEN. 


The following list contains the names and 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
cause in their respective iocalities, with whom 
those wishing to join in the movement may 
communicate: 


Akron O—Jas BR Angier, 109 Allvn street, 

Albany, N Y—Robert Baker, cor sec Single Tax club, 
178 Madison aveuue. James J Mahoney, ree sec, 

vrtle avenue; J C Roshirt, 22 Third avenue, 

mobra, Mon Ter—Mrs Josephine Soaps, 

:na, Pa—C LIshler. pres; D L Munro, recording 
retary single tax club, 

Amsterdam, N Y—Harvey Book. 

Anacostia, D C—Carroll W Smith, office Anacostia tea 
company, Harrison and Monroe streets. 

Anton Chico, N M—Lewis T Granstam, 

Ashtabula, Ohio—A D Btrong. 

Athens, Pa~Artbur L Pierce, 

Atlanta, Ga—Juhn C Reed, lawyer, 2% 1-2 Marietta 
street. 

Auburn, Me—H G@ Casey, secretary Single tax club. 

Auburn, N Y—Daniel Peacock, president; H W Bene 
dict, secretary Single tax club, College nail 

Augusta, Ga—L A Sehmidt, 525 Lincoln street. 

Avon, N ¥—-Homer Sibin. 

Ballston B8pa, N Y—Richard Feeney, 63 Milton avenue 

Baltimore, Md—John W Jones, 1% N Bond street; John 
Salmon, 415 N Eutaw street: br Wm N Hil, 1438 E 
Baltimore street. : 

Bath-on-the-Hudson, N Y—Matthew © Kirseh, 

Bayside, Long Iisiand, N ¥—Antonio M Molina, 

Black Diamond, Cal—Jeff A Bailey. 

Braceville, [—William Matthews, secretary Tariff re- 
form club. 

Bradford, Pa—J C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
club, 26 Newell place. 

Bristol, Dak—W FE Brokaw. 

Binghampton, N Y~E wW Dundon, 33 Malden lane, 

Boston, Mass-—-Ed win M Whive, 28 Main street, Charles- 
ton; J K Roche, 29 Converse avenue, Malden; Hamlin 
Garland, chairman Slugle tax leazue, Jamaica Plain; 
Jotn Lavis, 138 Leonard st.. Harrison squire. 

Brookivn, N Y—Single tax club, $6 Livingston st, 

Buffalo, N Y-H BBuddenburg sec Tax reform club, 
sed Clinton st; CU C Whittemore, 38) Washingh on 
street; reception committee, 8 C Rogers, 196 Ver- 
Mont street: Robert White, 660 Main sweet; T M- 
Crowe, HOD, 777 Elk street, 

Burlington, luwa—James Luve, bookseller, or Richard 
Spencer, 

Cambridgeport, Mass--Wm A Ford. 166 Norfolk street, 
secretary Single tiux organization, 

Cantsteo, N Y—-H W Johnson. P O box 268, 

Canon City, Col—Frank P Bhike, Mb. 

Seen: O—S J Harmount, M Db, president single tax 
club, 

Cape May City—Wim Porter, box 57, 

Chambertain, Dak—Janies Brown, 

Charles Citv, lowi.—[rving W Smith, M D, office oppo 
site Union huuse, 

Charlestown, Mass—Emily F Turner, 272 Bunker Hill 
street, secretary of the Women's timely topics so- 
etety; Levi H Turner, 272 Bunker Hilt street, sec Free 
trade club. 

Chicago, Ul—-Frank Pearson, 45 La Salle street; T. W. 
Wittler, secretary Single tax club, 496 Milwaukee 
ave; Warren Worth Biiley, pres 8 T club, 125 5th ay, 

GCinciunath, O-Dr David De Beck, 199 West Ninth 
street; Joves’s news and stationery store, %2 Vine 
atreet; headquarters Single tax club, Oriiz building, 
s@ cor Fourth and Sycamore, 

Clanton, Ala—VU M Mastin or Alex @ Dake, 

Cleveland, Q@—C W Whitmarsh, 4 Kuclida avenue; Prank 
L Carter, 132 Chestnut street. 

Clinton, Ind--L O Hishop, editor Argua, 

Cothors N Y¥—-JS Crane 

ae Cal—Charies F Smith, proprietor Commercial 

otel. 

Coteus ‘O—Edward Hyneman, 3481-2 South High 
street, 

Cramer Hill, Camden county, N J—Chas P Johnston, 

Danbury, Coun—Sam A Main, 4 Smith street. 

vayton, O~W W Kile, 33 B Fifth street; J @ Galloway, 
263 Samuel street, 

Denver, Col—Andrew W, Elder, 

Des Moines, lowa--L, Jo Kasson, president Single tax 
club; John W King, secretary, 

Detroit, Mieh—J K Finehart, 45 Waterloo street; JF 
Duncan, 49—Third street. secretary Tax reform is 
sociation: 8 G@ Howe, 64 lth av 

Diamond Springs, Eldorado county, Cal—J Vo Lanston 

Dighton, Mass—A Cross. 

Dunkirk, N ¥Y—Francis Lake, 

East Cambridge, Mass~J F Harrington, 8t John's Lit 
erary Institute, 

East Orange. N J—-Edw € Alphonse, 83 Main gt, 

Bast Northport, Long island, N Yd K Rudvard. 

Kast Rindge, N H—-Euward Jewett. 

Elizabeth, N J—Benjamin Urner, 

Elmira. N Y—William Heryman, 713 East Markel atreat. 

Englewood, Ll—W  Bteers, 

Evansvilie, Ind—Charies @ Bennett, 427? Upper Third 
street 

Fitchbnrg, Mass—i v Terry, 

Varmington. lawa--¥ W Hack well, 

Flushing, & l=Dan C Beard, 

Foxcroft, Me—K uibby, 

Gardner, W--T A Cumming. 

Glen Cove, Long island, N Y~Herbert Loramer, 

Glendive, Moni—A H Sawyer. 

Glens Falls, N ¥~—Jotin WH Quinign 

Gloversville, N ¥—\Wm © Wood, M b, 

Qrand View-on-the- Hudson, N Y—Henry b Wintap 

Harrisou, Tex—I J McCollum. 

Hartington, Neb—John H Felber, 

Haverhill, Naas—Artbur F Brock, 


single tax association. 
Horneusville, N ¥—George H Vau Witkig. 
Hot Bprings, Ark W Albert C) 
ot Springs. Aru— rt Chapman. 
Hoole Walt, pba § 4 Hammons. ee , 
ouston, Tes—. oorporatio : 
utchinsen. Kaa—J leon. M i ane? 
Tiion, N ¥--George Bmith, PQ bos 2, 


Helena, Mont—Judge J M Clements, secretary Montana 
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fndianapotis, tnd—L P Custer, president Simvie tax 
league, Postal Fel Co is Meridian st; Chas H Rraure, 
bookkeeper, Vor tegut's hardware store, & Wash ste 

Ithden, N Y—-C C Platt, druggiss, 75 Bast State street. 

dJauvier, NJ—8S Bo Walsh. 

Jersey City, N J—Joseph Dana Millcs, secretary Stands 
urd Stoxfe tax ctub, 267 Grove street, 

Johostownu, Pa—Riehwrd byre, 

Kansas Clty. Mo—Chiats FE Rela, 21% Highland avenue 

Kenosha, Wis—W Db Quigtey. 

Kelthsburgh TW—M WeDonald. 

Kingston, X ¥—Theodore M Romevn 

Lansingburgh, N Y—-James MeMann, 7 figniueanth st 
Lonsdale, RI-Dr L. F. Garvin. 

Lewistun, Me--F oD Lyford, 3 Cottage street, 
Lexington, Ky--James brwin 

Hirtle Kock, Ark—Sal ‘Ph Chirk. 

London, England—Wiliium Saunders, 177 Patace Cham. 
bers, Westminster. 

London, Gutiario— Robert Cartright, East Oxford st. 

Los Angeles, Cal—W MH Douge, dv North Attineda sereety 
W A Cole, 149 South Hill; or A Vinette, PO 8tition F, 
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Though the idea that wages are paid out 
ofacapital fund hus given place to the doc- 
trine that the laborer produces his wages 
as he works, the old notion lingers even in 
the minds of men who, when they stop to 
think, realize its absurdity, The Detroit 
Free Press, for example, in discussing the 
London strike, is influenced by it. It de- 
plores the alliance of the striking dock 
laborers with other trades on the ground 
that it tends to make the struggle of the 
former for higher wages hopeless, “It is 
strange,” if says, “that workingmen can- 
not see that, while the carpenter may gain 
by singlehanded efforts which advance his 
own wages ten per cent, the carpenter 
gains nothing by joining handsina move- 
ment which advances all wages ten per 
cent.” To explain what it means by such 
aremarkable statement, the Free Press 
says: “The reason is simply that by his 
individual success he gains ten per cent in 
wages. His success costs him noadvanode 
in anything which he buys, while if all 
trades advance wages at the same rate, 
ten per cent ut least will be added to the 
price of the product in each, and the car- 
penter will find his own advantage neu- 
tralized by the added cost of lhe necessa- 
ries Of life wich he wust buy.” This ex- 
planation involves fallacies which give to 
the idea of tari! protection all its plausi- 
biity. phates. 

Itarsumes that wages are paid out of 
Borpe fixed fund, of which, when some 
men get more, olhers must pet less. This 
is the exploded wages fund theory, which 
assumed that capitalists provide the 
wages fund and that laborers are paid 
outof it in proportion to their numbers 
and relatively to the magnitude of the 
fund, If relatively laborers were many 
and the wages fund small, wages would 
below; but if laborers were few and the 
wages fund large, wages would be high. 
If that were the law of wages, an increase 
of wages in one trade night give an ad- 
vantage to the trade of higher wages; 
and a general incrense of wages might 
be neutralized by increase in the price of 
products, But that is not the law of 
wages, Kvery laborer produces his wages 
as he works. If he is a car conductor, he 
produces them in money; if he is a car- 
penter, he produces them in buildings; if 
he is a weaver, he produces them in 
cloth; if he isa shoemaker, he produces 
them in shoes, Thus, in every occupa- 
tion, the laborer produces for his em- 
ployer his own wages and something 
more, over and above the materials con- 
sumed, True, in all occupations other 
than money collecting, the luborer pro- 
duces his wages in some other form than 
that of money, while the wages are gen- 
erally paid to him in money, But that 
makes no difference, The money repre- 
sents and is of the value of the wages pro- 
duced. This being the law of wages it is 
absurd to say that “the carpenter gains 
nothing by joining a movement which 
advances all wages,” 

When wages increase without increase 
of production, the increase comes, not 
outofany wages fund, but out of that 
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part of the product which goes to monop- 
oly. Itis not true that some laborers 
must lose when others gain. The gain of 
the laborer is the loss of the monopolist, 

It may well be, however, that the alli- 
ance of the London dock laborers with 
other trades will not raise the wages of 
either, But if it fails"it’ will” not be be- 
cause of the alliance, but because the 
alliance falls short of including all labor- 
ers, If it included all and they held 
together, all wages might be raised at 
the expense of land values. But so 
long as an alliance of laborers is weaker 
than the practical alliance of land own- 
ers, there can be no permanent rise of 
wires either in a particular employment 
or generally, If generally,the advancing 
tendency of rent will press against them 
until they fall; if in a particular employ- 
ment, the rush of laborers into that ems 
ployment will finally reduce them to the 
general level. 








What prevents the rise of wages 1s the 
monopoly of land owning, which, re- 
duces the supply of raw material below 
the normal demands of labor. Thus 
wl the channels of production are choked, 
and the wages of labor being low at 
the source of production are depressed 
at all points—in every trade, every pro- 
fession, every employment. The con- 
gestion is intensified by systems of tax- 
ation, under which taxes are made to fal] 
on labor as it produces. Of these sys- 
tems, the customs tariff is the principal 
one, They operate, economically con- 
sidered, precisely as land owning does: 
just as land owning interferes with 
original production, taxes on labor prod- 
ucts interfere with the more advanced 
stages of* production comprehended in 
exchange. 
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The only way to permanently advance 
wages is to strike at land values in such 
manner as to take for common use the 
rental value of all valuable land. This 
will free land that, but for Jand specula- 
tion, would be valueless; because no one 
will pay for the privilege of keeping land 
out of use unless he can hope to get back 
what he pays with a profitadded. That 
done, opportunities for labor at the source 
of production will be abundant, and 
wages generally will rise at the rate of 
the rise there. The simplest way of tak- 
ing rental value for common use, the 
way best adapted to existing methods of 
government, is through taxation, By 
abolishing all other taxes, and collecting 
revenues from the value of land alone, 
we should at once remove taxation as an 
obstacle to industry and overthrow the 
greater obstacle of land monopoly. The 
abolition of other taxes would make the 
trade mode of production free, and the 
freeing of vacant land by taxing it would 
make production free at the source, This 
is the single tax. 





The real estate reports in the various 
newspapers of the country afford to the 
single tax man as entertaining matter as 
he might care to read. We have before 
us aspecimen from the Tribune of Min- 
neapolis.: ‘Real estate dealers are still 
hopeful,” it tells us, ‘‘Prices continue 
tirm;” “the inquiry for property seems to 
be increasing;” and so on, and so on. 
Then we are informed that the purchase 
of certain land for a park ‘thas already 
had a perceptible intluence on the price of 
real estate in that vicinity,” and some 
dealers consider it “sufficient grounds for 
advancing the price of their property 
twenty-live per cent,” On the heels of 
this comes the prophecy that “when active 
work is commenced on the different pro- 
posed cable systems there is no doubt 
there will bea very decided increase in 
the value of all properties along the 
lines,” How much these quotations read 
like extracts from some single tax paper ! 
The price of land is firm, because in- 
quiry for it seems to be increasing, and 
its price has gone up because of public 
improvements in the vicinity, That is 
what single tax men say; but they add, 
that it isarank injustice to allow the 
owners of land in the vicinity of public 
im provementa to fine everybody who tries 
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to get the benefit of those improvements, 
and they therefore propose to raise gov- 
ernment revenues by abolishing all taxes 
except a single tax on the fines, which in 
the form of land rent or price, land own- 
ers impose, 


Consider this w moment, “When 
active work 1s commenced on the dilfer- 
ent proposed cable systems,” says the 
Tribune, “there is no doubt there will be 
avery decided increase in the values of 
all properties along the lines.” ” This in- 
crease in values will be caused by the 
public improvement and will be realized 
in the higher prices which people who 
use the improvement will pay for all 
properties along the lines.” But) “all 
properties” does not mean everything 
that is owned. This is only the real 
estate dealers’ slang, and really means 
realestate. Of course a public improv -- 
ment does not increase the value of per- 
sonal property. Clothing along the line 
of the improvement will not sell for 
hizher prices; it is probable that it will 
sell for lower, The kind of property the 
value of which is increased by public im- 
provements is not persoual property, and 
the Tribune writer alludes only to real 
estate; but in fact it is only that part of 
real estate which is distinguished as land, 
that goes up in value in consequence of 
publicimprovements, Houses do not rise 
in value any more than personal prop- 
erty does, They seem to, because the 
higher value of land is often paid in the 
name of a house rent or a house price; 
but itis the land and not the house that 
is dearer, The reason is obvious. When 
a public improvement attracts popula- 
tion to @ particular spot a demand is 
made at that place for land on which to 
locate and for labor products to consume, 
The labor products, houses ineluded, 
come from all parts of the world, and, 
except as their production is impeded by 
tariff and other penal! laws, may be pro- 
duced to one place almost as readily as 
to another, and therefore are at a prac- 
tically uniform price everywhere. But 
the land on which to locate at the point 
of the publicimprovement is at that place 
and nowhere else, and there is not much 
of it. Whoever would use it must bid for 
it, and the more beneticial the public im- 
provement which attracts him the higher 
must he bid. The owner of land, there- 
fore, has the value of his property in- 
creased by public improvements, while 
the owner of houses, goods, cattle, and 
all things not embraced in the correet 
idea of Jand, has no pecuniary benefit 
from them, 





These considerations relate to facts 
within the knowledge of every observer. 
No one necds to be told that a public im- 
provement incresses the value of land 
without increasing that of labor products 
utall. Every one can cite instance after 
instance within his own knowledge, Tle 
may ut tirst be confused by the fact that 
public improvements often make prod- 
ucts more saleable and their production 
more profitable, but if he will consider 
he will see that these greater profits soon 
merge in rent. For example: A fertile 
farm may be so far from market that the 
value of its produce is very low, until a 
railroad touches its borders, when its 
produce is worth almost as much on the 
farm asat the market place. But the ben- 
efit of this value is not reaped by the pro- 
ducer, If the railroad is not under strict 
revulation it will take all) the increase in 
freights, and the farmer, whethera tenant, 
a laborer or an owner, will be no better 
off. And if the vailroad charges only 
reasonable tolls, the benefit will go to the 
owner of the farm. If he is also the pro- 
ducer, he will be better off, but it will be 
as a land owner and not as w farmer. But 
if he be a tenant on short lease ora tarm 
laborer, it is of small importance to him 
whether the railroud is made or not, As 
of pailvoads, so of drainage, public high- 
ways, public improvements of any kind, 
which facilate production; the benefit is 
meausured by the higher price of land in 
the locality it affects, Itis not the laborer, 
the farmer, or the business man, as such, 
who is pecuniarily benefited by public 
im provements; but the owner of lands, 
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And yet legislators insist on taxing 
everybody and everything uniformly. 
Though the owner of personal property is 
not benefited in’ pocket by public improve- 
ments, and the owner of land is, they 
would tax both alike. Is this right? Ts 
it honest? Is it sound public policy? 
When the government, the state or the 
municipality increases the value of a cer- 
tain class of property without increasing 
that of another class, :s it mot just that 
the former should pay all the expense? 
Can there be any doubt about it? If the 
state drains a marsh, thereby making 
plough land out of mud and mite, is it 
not right that the owners of the trans- 
formed mud and mire should pay all the 
cosf, since they enjoy all the pecuniary 
benefit? Andis it right at all that the 
owner of a cow, Which is no more valu- 
able than before, should contribute to the 
expense of the drainage? Th such a case 
it is plain enough that the expense should 
be paid by a single tax on the value of the 
land the drainage improves, All govern- 
ment acts are much the same, in so far 
us they increase productive power, and 
mostof the just acts of government do; 
they add to the value of lind, precisely 
usin the case of w public drainage, The 
only difference is that in cases like that of 
a drainage, the increased value is local, 
while in other cases itis general, But in 
either case the pecuniary benefit shows in 
land values, and in no other values what- 
ever. Indeed, other values tend to fall 
as productive power is enhanced, while 
land values alone tend to rise. Is it not 
obvious in such circumstances that the 
revenues of society should be derived 
from atax on the kind of property the 
vidue of which is enhanced by society? 
Would this not be so, even if land were in 
other respects like other property—some- 
thing in which the owner has by natnre 
an exclusive right of ownership ? 

But when we remember that land as 
property differs radically from other 
things. the reasons for making its own- 
ers bear the burdens of taxation are mul- 


tiplied. Whata man producesis his, But — 


for his efforts it would not exist. No 
one can contest his right to it, whether 
it be little or great, of much value or of 
none. But the land, the source from 
which labor produces things, is entirely 
different from the things produced from 
it, Naturally men areentitled to use it 
in common, and in the earlier stages of 
civilization they can and do use it in 


commen consistently with the general . 


welfare, But as civilization advances, 
und industry is divided and subdivided, 
it becomes necessary for the general wel- 
fare that individuals should have ex- 
clusive occupancy of particular land, not 
merely for «a season or a series of seasons, 
but for so long as they may want to keep 
it. This right of exclusive occupancy is 
necessary; but it would be as unnecessary 
aus unjust to secure to the occupant. the 
profits of exclusive ownership. Perpet 

uity of tenure assures ownership of im 

provements and secures to the individuai 
the profits of hislabor, This is its justi- 
fication, Tt alsosecures to the individual 
the pecuniary benefits which arise from 
the mere ownership of superior Vand, 
lor this there is no justification. But 
exclusive possession with all the just 
rights which that secures may be har- 
monized with public ownership of the 
profits of mere dominion, By taking 
for public use that value which exclusive 
possession gives to superior lands, and 
leaving to the occupant the profits of his 
own labor and enterprise, the demands of 
public expediency and private right are 
met. This can be most easily done in our 
time and under our institutions by abol- 
ishing all taxes that fall on dabor, and 
making the value of Aaund, irrespective of 
improvements, the sole basis of taxation, 





It is not real estate dealers alone who 
in common with single tax men recognize 
the fact that public improvements in- 
erease land values, The trustees and 
faculty of the Methodist university at 
Mitchell, South Duisota, sea it clearly, 
At their urgent request the executive 
board of the institution has mailed circu- 
lars broadcast among the voters of this 
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new state asking them to vote for Mitchell 
to be the capital. From these circulars it 
appears that the campus of the university 
is surrounded by 250 vacant lots, the 
property of the university, now worth 
about $125 each, which are to be sold for 
its benefit. ‘If the capital of the state 
should be located at Mitchell,” so runs 
the circular, “these lots would be quad- 
rupled in value.” This would make more 
than $100,000, which, as the circular says, 
“would be quite a beginning for an en- 
dowment fund.” There is no reason why 
the friends of the Mitchell university 
should not seek an endowment fund for it 
in this way, nor any reason why other 
land owners in Mitchell should not seek 
an endowment fund for themselves in the 
same way. Nor yet is there any reason 
why the state should not provide for the 
expense of erecting public buildings by 
taxing the “endowment funds” which the 
location of the capital at Mitchell would 
confessedly produce. Not only is there 
no objection to this course, but it would 
be a wise and just course to pursue. The 
increased value of the Mitchell university 
lots would not of right belong to the 
university, for it is not a contribution or 
an earning, but a result of public im- 
provement. The same would be true of 
the increased value of all other land in 
Mitchell, It is quite plain, therefore, that 
these enhanced values ought to pay the 
expense of the public improvements to 
which they will be due; and unless other 
kinds of property than land will be simi- 
jarly affected, these values alone ought 
tu pay the expense. But no one seriously 
supposes that other kinds of property will 
be similarly affected. Houses will be 
worth no more; neither will clothing, 
jewelry, machinery nor any other thing 
that labor produces. A tendency to a rise 
inthe value of these things would be 
promptly checked by competition, 





It is worth while to ask how these in- 
creased land values are to be paid for. 
Neither land nor land vaiue is what the 
university needs. What it needs is labor. 
It proposes to get the labor it needs by 
exchanging for it the land it does not 
need. Andthe higher the value of the 
land, the more labor it will get for the 
same dirt. At present it can get but $125 
worth of labor for each lot; but if the ca- 
pital is located at Mitchell, it will be able 
to get $500 worth of labor for each lot. 
Thus, in consequence of locating the capi- 
tal of South Dakota at Mitchell, the uni- 
versity will be able to get four times as 
much labor for the privilege of using its 
vacant lots as it can vet now for the same 
privilege. This supposes, of course, that 
the value of labor does not rise. But no 
one pretends that locating the capital at 
Mitchell will increase the value of labor 
there. The laborer who should demand 
higher wages on that account would soon 
find his place taken by an outsider, And 
what is true of the lands of the univer- 
sity is trueof all the land in Mitchell. So 
it appears that the effect of locating the 
capitul at Mitchell would be to make a 
free gift to the landlords of that town of 
the labor of four men for every one whose 
Jabor they are now able to command, 
Mitchell university may be a very deserv- 
ing institution, but it can lay no just 
claim to such a privilege; nor can it in 
honesty object, should the people ot the 
state say, we will locate the capital at 
your city, but we shall take in taxes for 


public use the increased value of the lands 


which that act of ours produces, and 
thereby exempt labor from so much at 
least of the tax burden that would other- 
wise fall upon it. 


ee es: 





When a laborer is compelled to give 
part of his produce for the privilege of 
using the land from which he produces, 
it is easy to see that his wages are re- 
duced in inverse ratio to the value of the 
land, Butio the complexity of modern 
production it is uot always so easy to see 
that this is true in all instances, The 
laborer is generally a mere hired servant, 
who has no dealings with the owners of 
land except such as relate to the little 
spot of ground or little air apace which 
he calls his home, A’ business man 





all his industrial interests, and the rela- 
tion of his wages to the value of land is 
obscured. 
“thinkers” on a wild goose chase fer the 
cause of low wages. 
their eyes, but it is masked, and they con- 
tent themselves with an examination of 
the paint on the mask. The New York 
Sun, however, in its issue of last Sunday, 
gave an excellent object lesson on the re- 
lation of wages to land values in an article 
on the pavement block quarries of the 
Hudson river, part of which we reprint in 
another column. It will be noticed that the 








plands between him apy the landlord in } 
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Itis this that sets so many 


The cause is before 


Sun writer has told the story all uncon- 


scious of its economic bearing, but it is 


the more important for that reason. 
Here is an industry which, for the present 
is free, The quarries have not attracted 
the attention of cupifaists, and as yet 
they are not securely fenced in. Conse- 
quently, no workmen can be employed 
for less wages than the same workmen 
can earn working for themselves. If 
their terms are not accepted they pet 
their day’s wages in the open quar- 
ries, While their would-be ‘employer 
sucks his thumbs and wonders how 
he will get cheaper labor. The an- 
sweris plain. Let him bring workmen 
there, and if they leave to go into the 
open quarries let him bring others, and 
soon, It willnot be long before all the 
quarries are closed to independent labor- 
ers; and then, though the valua of quarry 
land will go up, the wages of quvarrymen 
will go down. What is true bere is true 
throughout the ramifications of modern 
industry. When land values rise, the 
price paid for land either in rent or pur- 
chase money, must come out of the wages 
of labor. 





A New Magazine. 


Howard's Negro-American Monthly is a 
bright little magazine, which has been started 
in Harrisburg, James H. W. Howard, edi'or. 
The September number contains an article 
by Sheldon Hismark, entitled “The Negro 
and the Tariff,” which takes strong ground 
against protection, declaring the colored 
people as a whole are not benefited in the 
slightest degree by the industries which it 
isthe aim of the tariff to build up, while as 
consumers they are robbed in the enhanced 
prices they are compelled to pay. 

Tothis number W. H. Marshal: contributes 
a poem entitled “The Birth Place of the 
Soul,” which has something of an oriental 
flavor: 


Dear Leslie, mamma’s little boy, 
And more than balf her earthly joy 
Now, little one be real quiet 

Just for a very few miuutes 

Yo hear mamma the story tell 
About the Spirits aud the bell: 

And sitting quiet on my knee 

Pll tell it as twas told to me, 


There is a placecuiled Spirit Land 
Where all souls wait for God’s command 
To leave the grand and fairy home 

And to this life and its care come: 

Now where these spirits dwell, Leslie, 
There’s naught buv joy, music, beauty; 
And peace is there too sweet for earth— 
Peace blended with a Godly mirth. 


In Spirit Land a bell is hung, 

A silver bell, they say, my son; 

And then when souls are wanted here 

In bodies starting life’s career 

This bell riugs out and seems to say: 
“Who'll come and go to Earth to-day? 
Who'll leave our most pleasant bowers 

To dwell where weeds grow with flowers™ 


Then all the land with the ery riacs, 
“Pil go! PH go! give me but wings!” 
And mid music too grand for earth, 
Christ sends a soul, flesh gives it birth. 
Spirits are not nearly the same, 

They differ more than differ names; 
But yet the Soul our Savior picks, 

The one it’s for it always tits. 


Now he who rings that bell above 

Goes up from Earth; his vame is Love. 

The Soul comes down flying through space, 
On wings of Love in Love's embrace, 

And begins life pure and white— 

To keep it so man must live right. 

And now mami s story is done— 

Why you're asleep, Leslie, dear one, 


Ballot Retorm tu New Jersey Polteten, 


JANVIER, N. d., Sept. 23.—To my mind it 
seems clear that just as we supported Cleve- 
land because the democratic party was tak: 
ing a step toward free trade, so should we 
now in New Jersey support the republican 
cundidate for governor because the platform 
of which ne is the representative declares 
straight out tor the Australian ballot system. 
The tivst and essential reform is electoral 
reform, and | think THE Stranpanrn has re- 
peatedly called attention to this fact. It is 
a poor rule that does not work buth ways, 
and as the tariff question is a natjonal, and 
ballot reform 4 state question, this election 
seems Lo present a fine opportunity for show- 
ing that we are ouly ready to support the old 
partics when they represeut our principles, 

Were single tax men to support the deimno- 
eruts in Pennsylvania because they indore 
ballot reform, aud ut the same time refuge 
their nid to the republicans in New Jersey 
who do the same thing, they would lav them- 
selves open to the charge that the: «are 
fivstiy Por the demoerati- parks. gud uflop 
faat bor veform. Sypnuy B, Wabaa, 













World’s notice last week. 
widow of a physician, and her invalid daugh- 
ter, were peumiless, starving and about to be 
put out of their quarters for a pittance of 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 


Frederiek F. Thomas, a mining engineer of 


California, recently went to New South Wales 
and took hold of a mine which was said to be 
played out. 
lode, the ore of which is estinmated at $10,- 
Quo, 000. 
will have another name to udd to our long 
list of millionaires. 


He hus uncovered a mother 


As soon as he gets to working it we 


A tale of bitter poverty was brought to the 
Anold lady, the 


rentin arrears. The address given was No. 


317 West Twentieth street, back basement. 
Nine steep stone steps led down to the door 


under the “stoop.” The door was open and 
a cobwebby vista of dirty coal bins aud ash 
heaps was disclosed. Two narrow planks 
made a path over the dump ground. fn re- 
sponse to vigorous rapping wsad little spectre 
of a woman, clad in faded black, emerged 
from the gloom. “Lo am Mrs, Mareetlus,” she 
replied to wu question, and she Jed ber visitor 
to a hole in the rear of the cellar, called by 
courtesy a room The walls and. ceiling 
reeked with moisture. The floor looked wet. 
A decent bedstead, a stove iireless, aw table 
and a few chairs made up the furnishing. 
Mrs. Marcellus was in # nervous ehill from 
fumine and fear, The landlord had just left 
her after a threat to put her into the street. 
Aud she had not one cent in the world, aud 
no fuod save some scraps of cold fish and a 
baked tomato, which had been given her at 
a basement door where she begged for a 
crust. Yet this woman was once in affluence. 
Her husband was for forty-four years a phy- 
sician in this city, and she bad a house and 
servants and ber own carriage, while the 
names of her former friends, which she 
spoke between her sobs, were those of peo- 
ple well known in social and religsious circles. 
The late Bishop Onderdonk was vodfather to 
one of her children. Dr. Muhlenberg and 
Dr. Lawrence she knew well. Dr. Parker was 
her husband’s friend. Her husband, Dr. 
Marcellus, late in life met with heavy losses, 
which broke his heart. The wife and daugh- 
ter were left alone with a mere pittance. 
The mother has worked as lone us her feeble 
strenyth held out. She is now. suffering 
dreadfully from rheumatism and malaria, 
The daughter, about seven or eight and 
twenty, is a hopeless consumptive. For the 
miserable hole in which they are now housed 
they pay $5 a month. 

Mrs. Westinghouse, wife of the rich air 
brake inventor, spent last summer at Lenox 
where she lived in regal style. She had a 
French chef, and was particular that he 
should always present for her inspection 
every day, whether she dined alone or not 
a carefully thought out menu. If this met 
her views she signed her name at the bottom, 
and the dinner was served according to the 
pregramme, but if it did not appeal to her 
imagination she drew a cross mark down the 
list, aud the whole dinner had to be composed 
again from the very beginning. She always 
dined with a butler in evening dress in attend: 
ance and many lackeys in plush to aid him. 
Even if she sat down to the meal quite alone 
the whole place was lit with wax candies, 
the tables loaded with flowers, and all the 
plush clad lackeys with Knee breeches and 
powdered hair ranged round the dining room, 
Every time she passed to or from her car- 
mage all the footmen were in attendance 
ranged in a double row from the frout door 
down to the carriage. They all came out 
and bowed solemnly as she passed between 
them until the last footmnan shut the door 
of the vebicie; and as soon as she was siz bted 
returning the lackeys were summoned and 
she gained the threshold again between an 
avenue of plush coats and breeches. 


A wan-faced woman, bungry and weak, 
staggered into the East Thirty-litth street 
police station early Sanday morning witha 
dead bube pressed close to ber breast. Her 
features were pinched and grief stricken, 
and her exhaustion so great that she could 
speak only ina hoarse whisper. When she 
had recovered sufliciently to speak, and aided 
by restoratives, Lhe poor creature told of ber 
wretched plight. Her name she said was 
Mary Mullins, aged twenty. Abt the age of 
seventeen she had married Joon Mullins, a 
printer, with whom she lived happily until 
three months ago. The husband Jost his 
place ina printing office, and, after a vain 
search for employment in the metropolis, be 
raised enough money to take him west, in the 
hope of getting work. The wife wus left be- 
hind with her two children—one of them 
three yeurs old and the other an infant in 
arms Mrs. Mullins had made ber home with 
her husband’s mother, ut No, 7 Jackson 
street. To support herself the young wile 
gota place ina be shirt factory in’ White 
street, earning a miserable pittance for ia 
long day’s work, Tn order to lessen) the 
burden on her mother-in-liw, she placed the 
eldest child with a friend in Front street. 
Her work was cf such an exacting nature 
that she broke duwhb and was unable bo con- 
tinue. ‘Tbe infant, which had been sickly 
from birth, wasted gradually away, uttil it 
became a miserable littie buadle of skin aud 
bone, Mrs. Mullins, according to the yirl- 
wife’s story, then told her she must go, Sa 
with her dying child she left home last Satur- 
day and arifted out to go she knew not 
whither, Haif dazed and huugry she tramped 
for bours, shrinking into the shadows when 
she saw a policeman approach, Fur six hours 
she kept on her weary way, up one street 
aud down another, until she became so von 
fused thutshe did nob know where she was, 
The weakling at ber breast -had wailed a 
little when the mother first: started ou her 
wimless wandering, but soca after imidaight 
it became still, Two hours later she thought 
that her baby felt cold. Then she drew tle 
wrap aside and saw that she carried 4 corpse, 
The green lights of the stution house shone 
inthe Getores, eb taprbeg spe ampere ch, 
Justicg Mluitay weary Pie serruwinl bury 
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yesterday, und committed the miserable 
mother to the eare of the commissioner of 
charities aud correction, 

One of the elegant features of uy lady’s 
dressing room isa circular seat called a pouf, 
where she sits while her hair is being combed. 
The chair is without a back, the upholstering 
isdone in some rich breende, and buttoned 
in down to the depth of eight inches. When 
not in-use this luxurious seat is placed at the 
foot of the couch, 











Rovert Clark, aged seventv-one years, of 
Feltville avenue, Stomit, N. J, committed 
siucide yesterday afternoon by hanging hime 
self. He had remarked to his wife that he 
was tired of life, as he could find no employ- 
ment. THis body was found dangling from 
anoak tree in a woods one hundred yards 
from his home. He was a oman of massive 
build, about six feet three inches in height, 
ind was atone time noted for his strength. 
He enlisted in Company I, Seventh regiment, 
New Jersey Volunteers, und was mustered 
out of service in [805. County Physician 
Westcott granted a burinl permit, 

Cincinnati, Obio, Sept. %—Benjamin Cable 
cominitted suicide yesterday by bauginge him 
self with a rope attached to his bed-pust. He 
had been out of work for som: time. 


Death of Mv. Firth, Chairmen of the Lone. 
don County Cauucll, 

Recent Euelish exchanges bring us ac- 
counts of the sudden death of Mr. J. FL B. 
Firth, member of parliament for Dundee, and 
deputy chairman of the London county coun- 
cil. He was traveling in Switzerland with 
his wife and her father and sister. Arriving 
at Chamouuix the rest of the party remained 
inthe valley, while Mr. Firth started out 
alone to clinb Mount Fiegere. He was up- 
parently in perfect health. He did not re- 
turn in the evening, as agreed, and on. in- 
quiry it was found that he had been attacked 
suddenly with what proved to be apoplexy 
of the heart, and had died a short distance 
from the botel, half way up the mountain. 
He was buried at Chameunix, in’ the Enptish 
churchyard, the residents showing every 
mark of respect. 

Mr. Ficth was the senior representative of 
an old well-known Quaker family of York- 
shire. He was by profession a lawyer, bub 
acquiring considerable property by his mur- 
riage, he gave up most of his law business 
and devoted himself tothe reform = of polit- 
calabuses. He was for five years chairman 
of the London municipal reform league, and 
after a great deal of abuse and opposition 
had been wasted on him, he saw bis efforts 
succeed in the legislation that established the 
London county council and similar municipal 
bodies throughout Haugland. His book, “Mu- 
nicipal London,” was and is wa standard work 
of reference. 

In parliament Mr. Firth first represented 
Chelsea, a London district, in company with 
Sir Charles Dilke, aud later was the member 
for Dundee, Scotland. He was greatly re- 
spected, both by his constituents and the 
leading liberals iu parliament. 

When the London county eouncil was or- 
cunized, Mr. Firth was elected deputy chair- 
man—thatas the salaried and acting chair- 
man, aS distinguished from the nominal 
chairman. Here he was one of the advocates 
of the taxing of ground rents and the relief 
of the rate payers. He attended the recent 
couterence of Jand reformers at Paris, and 
made a speech at the banquet. 

The London County Couneil Gazette pro- 
poses that some memorial of Mr. Purth’s great 
efforts for the reform of London governinent 
should be raised. It says: “A bust, a por- 
trait, a tablet, or some such simple memorial, 
placed in the council chamber, would remind 
all who looked upot it of the possibilities of 
a life devoted tou the welfare of its fellow 
lives in the great metropolis, and would but 
be a small part of the tribute due from the 
present governors of London to one who has 
made its reform the main object of his exist- 
ence.” 


The War Has blardly Begun, 
Real Estate Record and Guide, 


Let any one who hag seen in the divisions 
between Henry Georve and his followers an 
indication that the holders of real estate 
have nothing more to fear from the single 
fax movement quickly banish any such be- 
lief, The fight is not over yet, The probu- 
bilities are rather that it has bardly begun, 
We are inclined to think that it is in Great 
Britain rather thanin this country that the 
war will rst be waved, because on the other 
side the men interested are more intluential 
in political circles und because it is more 
easy there with parliament, constituted as it 
is, to bring w radical seheme before the pub- 
lic and by continued discussion to make it 
aodiving issue. Here, on the coutrary, the 
weitation must be astute wob a national one, 
wnd our political Gonditions are unfavorable 
to Ube introduction of radical measures, une 
less Chere is ua ostrong populur demand fer 
them. But wherever und however the agita- 
lion is Continued, we have not begun as yo 
to see the bepinning of the end, 
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WHAT CAME OF A CONVERSATION. 


Among the supporters of the single tax 
movement in this city is a traveling sales- 
man, who in the course of a year travels in 
nearly every state of the Union. It ean be 
suid emphatically that he never lets an op- 
portunity pass to spread the doetrine. Oue 
of his latest stories shows how he tinade a 
convert to the single tax in a way that 
benefited the convert immediately. Two 
years avo our salesmin’s friend, tu the course 
of his travels, stopped ata little village iu 
oue of the western states. He put up atthe 
only hotel in the place. After transacting 
the business that had taken him there, he re- 
paired to the hotel, had his dinner, lita cigar 
and took a chair ou the frout perebh to enjoy 
asmoke and vive his meal an opportunity to 
digest. He had been seuted bat a short time 
when the botel keeper caine out and joined 
him. After the two talked and smuked awhile 
the salesman, pointiug toa bloek of vacant 
land, which was fenced in, asked who it-be- 
louged to and what it was worth, The bost 
answered that aw man named Griflin owned it, 
and that he valued it at $8,000. 

Then said the salesman: “To whom does 
this property you are on belong?” 

“Tt belunes tu me,” answered the host. 

Wiiat do vou value it we?’ 

“Well,” replied the host, “I have a quarter 
block and this house; Psuppuse the property 
is worth 35,000—perhaps w ltttle more.” 

“Have you any idea what taxes Criflin pays 
on that block’ 

“Ob, yes;’ was the answer, “I know what 
tax every property holder ia this town pays. 
Last year Grillin paid forty dollars.” 

“What taxes did you pay last vear?? 

“Just twice as much—eihbty dollars? 

“What!? said our salesman, with emphasis, 
“Your property worth only five-eighths as 
much as Griflia’s and you pay twice as much 
taxes! Is that right?” 

“Oh, well,” answered the hotel keeper ia 
an apologetic tune, “you see, Griflin is vetting 
no incuine from his property, while lL am; so 
of course—it is perfectly right aud just that 
I should pay twice as much. Don’t you see?” 

“ET imust confess,” retorted our salesinan, 
“that 1 don’t see. Why don't he work his 
land so as to get an income from it?” 

“Well,” avain apoloveticully, “he owus a 
good deal of laud about here, and dues busi- 
ness iu Chicago. He wants to sell that prop- 
erty.” 

“Well, why don’t he sell it?” 

“Because he can't geb what le thioks it is 
worth.” 

“Don’t anybody want it?” 

“Oh, yes; lotsof people want it. I would 
buy it myself if I evould vet it at what I con- 
sider a reasonable price—say between tive 
and six thousand dullars—but he wants eight 
and that bars me out, aud bars out all buyers 
so far.” 

“Well, then,” said the single tax man, ‘the 
ought to be made tu sell or improve; dou't 
you think sof” 

“Y e-s,” unswered the hotel man, slowly; 
“but how can it be helped—the property be- 
longs to Griffiu, and be bus a right to do with 
it as he sees lit. But,” he continued thought- 
fully, ‘af Geiffin would give our people a 
chance, at a reasonable price, they would 
build all over that block.” 

Then our salesman thought he saw his op- 
portunity, and he said: 

Mr. Landlord, I think it isa shame that a 
man should be allowed to hold land idle while 
waiting for wrise, dving uothing on it himself 
while such people us you are made to bear 
the burden.” 

“T don’t quite catch on,” said the landlord. 

“Well, Pil put it to you this way: You 
bought this piece of land, paid mento build 
a hotel for you on it, and you opened the 
place for the accommodation of tbe public. 
You have actually been a benefit to the vil- 
lage. Youhave paid out money for labor 
aud materials in the building of your hotel, 
and you pay wages to the people who help 
you torvoit. Now, this block of which you 
own one-quarter, would be worth how much 
if there were not a building on it?” 

“About the same as Griflin’s,” answered 
the host. 

“About the same as Grifflm’s. Very well. 
You pay twice us much taxes for the use of 
one-quarter of this block as Griftiu does for 
that whole block, don’t you!” 

Y-e-e-s.” 

“Ef the sume proportion holds, the people 
who bave built upon and occupy this bluck 
pay eight times as much taxes as Grillin, don't 
they?” 

‘Y-e-e-8” (very deliberately), 

“Well, can’t you see where you und your 
enterprising neighbors are being unfairly 
treated in this matter! Don't you see where 
youure paying the most of Gritlin’s taxes 
while he holds his property for speculation?” 

“Yes, Tseo that,” answered the other, “but 
what can be done about it” 

“Well, in mInmy opinion, ene of two things 
could be done: Kither Griffin should) pay as 
mMuchtuxes as you and the others on this 
block pay, or else you and the others ought 
to pay collectively as little taxes as Grittn 
pays on his block.” 

The landlord remained silent for a time, 
evideutly doing a good deal of thinking, at 
Jast he suid: 

“What you say looks fair; but still your 
propositions wight be unfair wowurd (iriftin, 
But J will think over what you have said.” 

Our salesman thought it wise to uot push 
the discussion auy further, and so he turned 
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tatoes, and what not. That evening at sup- 
per the landlord took a seat with him at 
table, and gossiped during the meal, but bis 
auctions iudicated that his mind was on some- 
thing else. 

The next morning the salesman gotup early, 
for he hud to cateh an early train. The land- 
lord was up too, und the two went into the 
dining room together. During the meal the 
landlord, with sume hesitation, said he bad 
been pondering over what the other had said 
the day before, and that all night he bad 
been very much disturbed about it. “Now,” 
suid be, “1 feel that I oam being wronged in 
this matter of taxes, but I fuil to fully grasp 
the reusou why.” 

The traveler did not: have time for further 
explanation, but When he reached home he 
bought a copy of ‘Progress and Poverty,” 
and after marking some of the passages, for- 
warded it to the proprietor of the hotel. 

Last spring the salesman again visited the 
Village, and went to the hotel. The landlord 
greeted him cordially, and gave orders that 
the best the house atforded shou'd be placed 
at the disposal of his guest, who was over- 
powered bf the excessive hospitality. After 
dinner, while the two meu were again seated 
in front of the hotel enjoying their cigars,the 
latter opened the conversation. 

“You remember seuding me “Progress and 
Poverty?” 

“Yes; did you read it?” 

“Every word~—kept on reading it until 
everything was clear to me.” 

“Well! 

“Well, the arsessor came round last fall 
and said he would fix my tax at the same 
figure as the previous year. I objected, and 
when be expressed astonishment, [took him 
out doors here and pointed out the Griffin 
block, and then I sailed into him. I gave all 
the reasons you gave why I should be taxed 
less than Griffin; pointed out where I was 
being fined for improving my place, and 
Where Griffin, who was doing nothing to ad- 
rance the interests of our village, but on the 
contrary, stood in the way of improvement; 
that he was allowed to hold that block while 
paying a nominal tax, while we, the im- 
provers, were being made to carry his bur- 
dens; that if he were compelled to pay a tax 
on the valuation he put on bis place, he would 
be either compelled to improve or sell his 
land to some of us who would. Oh, I talked 
the assessor blind, I tell you.” 

“What was the effect?” 

“Well, he said he would think over what I 
had scid. A day or two after he again 
ealled on me and said that Lwas more than 
half right. And now, witb the new view 
which my talk bud given him of taxation, he 
intended to revise the assessment list.” 

“Has anything come of it?’ asked our sales- 
man. 

“This much, already; I now pay forty dol- 
lars in taxes and Griffin pays eighty; and 
next year Griffin and his class of land own- 
ers in this village will pay more and we that 
have improved land will pay less.” 





The Sinile Tax Amoug Western Farmers. 


NICKERSON, Kan., Sept. 16.—In my earlier 
experience as an agitator of the labor re- 
form movement against all forms of mo- 
nopoly, among the farming classes, I found it 
very difficult to interest the farmers in the 
growing evils that menaced labor. They 
listened with a sort of nonchalance that is su 
discouraging, and which seemed to say—that 
is none of our business. We are farmers. 
In fuct, they regarded the factory operative, 
mechanic, miner aod other class of wage 
workers in the towns and cities as a naturally 
belligerent set of people whose interests were 
inimical to theirs. They considered that the 
causes of which the farmer complained were 
more fanciful than real, and whether real or 
not, as something with which they had 
nothing to do, though they saw that their 
own burdens were increasing, while their 
means to meet them were vrowing less every 
year, and that at every turn they made for 
relief the ghost of Shylock confronted them. 
And as u solace tor their disecomliture at the 
low prices which they obtained for their 
produce and the high prices of all the things 
which they were compelled to use and high 
interest on the money they were compelled 
to borrow, they were told that they had pro- 
duced too much, The placeman, politician 
wod stump orator corroborated this stuff, ap- 
plauded their fealty to the principles and 
policy as enunciated in the grand old party, 
ealled fur three rousing cheers for the can- 
didate of monopoly and the pledge of ninety 
per cent of the farming element to “vote it 
straight.” 

The reason why this kind of work has been 
so successfully and so often repeated, is not 
that farmers are fools by any means, but be- 
cause they ure too patriotic to assuil their 
“voverpment for the ills that beset them un- 
justly, and because they are unsuspicious of 
the great crimes perpetrated by their legis- 
lators. The oft repeated assurance of relief 
to them by a firm adherance to the announced 
policy of the old party candidates, encour- 
aged the ucceptance of the admonition given 
by Moluch and his emissaries, to beware of 
“visionaries, cranks and malcontents, whose 
purpose wus to disrupt the government, in- 
troduce systems new and untried, dangerous 
and impolitic,” and has proved an effective 
scure crow in dissuading the Americun farmer 
from a fair investigation of the legislation for 
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the past twenty-five years, or examination 
of the real basie evil of land monopoly 
and monopoly of opportunity, of transpurta- 
tion, telegraphy, mining, ete. But the day 
of deception has passed in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missour, Dakota and other western states. 
The single tux ductrine is taking root, The 
opposition of the greenback people is abcut 
gone; they are forced to uccept the everlast- 
ing truth of land reform. The multitudes 
come to hear the single tax economist, and 
the more intelligent amongy republicans and 
demoerats Who Luyve withstood the financial 
poluey of the greenbackers us being au in- 
adequate ser .edy for existing evils, readily 
accept the trun und force of the single tux 
policy. 

The capitalistic class are now our only real 
oppunents. Several of the Union labor papers 
of this stute and Nebraska are mildly if net 
boldly descaunting in very favorable terms on 
the merits of the system. 7 

General J. B. Weaver spoke bere in Huteh- 
inson on the 10th toa large audience, very 


many of whom were oid time republicans 


and democrats. He dwelt chiefly upon the 
United States senate, or ‘American house of 
lords” fraud, with a most salutary effect. He 
is making quite au extensive canvass of the 
state, aud when he has done the people of 
Kausas will be ready to reform that capital 
abuse aud elect their senators by a direct 
vote of the people, or fam bad at guessing. 
The general ts bale and bearty and plucky as 
ever. He spoke good words for the single 
tux reformers, Wishing them God speed, and 
ina private interview expressed a desire to 
heal the breach made at Ciucinnati, Let me 
offer encouragemeut to the readers of your 
paper and our friends at large and these who 
have born the burdens of unrequited toil, 
that the day of relief bas dawned iu the 
west and that before ’92 the ‘Farmers’ and 
laborers’ union” will score a bome run in 
Kansas, E. C. Ciark. 

The Law Allows It and the Court Awards 

Te. 

BRooKLYN.—On one of the ocean liners that 
arrived from Europe the other duy was an 
elderly woman, Whose object in coming to 
the United States was to lay claim to a large 
portion of Minneapolis, Minn., which ber hus- 
band had bought as wild land thirty years 
ago, and which has become iinmensely valu- 
able through the increase of population. The 
woman was Mrs. Fanny Vertun, and she 
lives near Breslau, Germany, What has 
Mrs. Vertun done to make this wealth? 
Nothing. Even the New York Herald sees 
it, for in speaking of her arrival it said: ‘Al- 
theugh the Jand has become immensely 
wealthy by the growth of the city, Mrs. 
Vertun proposes to reach out and calmly 
take it all in.” 

And why shouldn’t she? Iknow Mrs. Ver- 
tun, and she is Just as honest a person as any 
other land owner or land grabber, and a 
great deal more innocent, or she certainly 
wouldu’t expect to make a serious legal fight 
against the Minneapolis land speculators, 
who are about as sharp as any the world is 
blessed with. She hasn’t paid any taxes on 
the land for the thirty vears, and yet she ex- 
pects to make gvod her claim, because she 
has in her possession a little piece of vaper, 
yellow now and time stained, which her 
husband received thirty years ago, and 
which she expects the courts to recognize us 
a sufficient title to the best part of the me- 
tropolis of the northwest. Single taxites 
have been blamwned for caliing such bits of 
pauper “blackmail privilezes;” but in this case 
does not the truth of it flash. out? Would 
this German woman bother absut pushing 
her claim to the land—and its improvements, 
too, of course—if the present occupiers 
would pay her what she thinks she could 
bleed them out of? Wouldn't that bea very 
close approach to legalized blackmail? 

But is the Herald coming toward the single 
tax when it sees something wroug in this 
“reaching out” for others’ wealth? Why does 
the Herald single out the hard, well worn 
hand of old Mrs. Vertun for its sareastie 
shafts? Aren't the lily white hands of the 
Astors, the Vanderbilts and vearly all of 
Ward McAllister’s 400 doing the same, right 
under the Herald’s uose, with no mere right 
thau this German woman? 

__ INQuimEr. 


A Boycott That May Have Portentoun Ree 
ordi, 

BinMInGuam, Ala., Sept. 22.—A dispatch 
from Monteville, Bibb county, says the ne- 
groes haveall resolved to do no more work 
for white people. The negro women are in 
the movement, and white families are unable 
to obtain cooks or Women to do their laundry 
work. The nevroes refuse to work on the 
farms, and many farmers will be unable to 
gather their crops unless they can obtain 
white laborers, The only reason given by 
the negroes for their action is that they are 
tired of working for white people. 


en tn ete renee ee 


Sowerthing to lupresnou the Mind, 

CHICAGO, Sept. 10.—Please repriny in italies 
this statement which appeared in the last 
Staxpanp: “We can make absolute free 
traders out af protectionists where the half- 
way free traders, the tariff for revenue men, 
could make no tupression.” For eight years 
Thave been # missionsry in the cause, and 
made this discovery almost ut the stuart, 
Paril reform” ought never to be tolerated 
by democrats, GS, Howaa, 
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PASTE AND SCISSORS. 


Travelers report that more English is spo- 
ken on the European continent this year than 
ever before. 





The amount of water passing over Niagara 
falls varies with the height of the river. Pro- 
fessor W. D. Gunning estimates the average 
umount at 18,000,000 cubie feet per minute. 
Allowing 62237 pounds tothe cubic foot this 
would give a total of 562,500 tons per minute, 
or 25,012,500 tons in forty-five minutes, of 
which somewhat more than two-thirds passes 
over the Horseshoe falls. Other estimates 
place the total amount passing over both falls 
as high as 100,000,000 tons per bour. 


It is calculated that during a Louden season 
the average amount spent in flowers daily is 
£5,000. 


A grand fete out of complitnent to “Amer- 
ica and Corsica,” the latter as the most for- 
in.dable claimant to being the birthplace of 
Coluinbus, will be given on the 12th of Octo- 
ber iu Paris for the celebration of “the 307th 
anniversary of the discovery of the New 
World.” There will be a procession of dele- 
gates from all the American states and from 
the West Ludics. 


In August, 1889, $11,000 worth of stamps 
were sold in Portland, Oregon, us against 
34,000 for the same month iu 1888. There are 
now 133 ships on the way to that city from 
foreigu ports, 


Electricity is now employed in India to 
prevent snakes entering dwellings. Before 
all the doors and around the house two wires 
are laid, isolated froin each other, and con- 
nected with an induction apparatus. When 
the snuke attempts to enter the bouse he com- 
pletes the circuit and is killed by the shock. 


There have been settlements on the Kenune- 
hec river in Maine since 1624, and it was only 
the other day that the discovery was made 
that there is coal in the banks of the stream. 
A local geologist says that considerable 
quantities of it are washed ashore on the 
beach at the mouth of the river. 


Charles Chamberlain of North Dakota has 
found valuable deposits of salt on bis farm 
uear Bismarck. 


The plague of fleas which is aunoyiug the 
residents of Cambridge, Mass., is accounted 
for scientifically by a Boston paper, which 
says thatthe number of companies of edu- 
eated fleas now performing inthe dime mu 
seulns in the country have inecreused to such 
an extent that they have been vblized to 
visit Harvard college at Cambridge for the 
the purpose of putting the finishing touches 
to their education. 


‘alifornia, it is said, manufactures nearly 
all the aroun she needs, though only a few 


years ago she depended on the east for her 


supply. 


Representative Reed of [Putnam county, 
Georgia, was one of the legislative commit- 
tee sent to inspect the asylum, says the 
Georgia News. There was u dance on the 
nigh the committee spent in the investiga- 
tion, and Mr. Reed took for a partner one of 
the fair unfortunates to whom he was intro- 
duced. “f£ dou’t remember having seen you 
nere before,” said she. “How long have you 
beeu in the asylum?’ “Ob, Donly eame down 
yesterday,” said the gentleman, “as one of 
the legislative committee” “OF course,” re- 
turned the lady; “how stupid I am! How- 
ever, IT kuew you were either an inmate ora 
member of the legislature the moment I 
lvuoKked at vou. But how was I to knuw! It 
is d:fficult to tell which.” 


An officer in the Russian army bas been 
cashiered for saving the life of a peasant 
woman ‘and thereby lowering his standard 
asa gentleman.” 


Los Angeles, Cal., feels the collapse of the 
real estate boom and the property owners 
have petitioned the state board of organiza- 
tion to reduce tne assessment of Los Anveles 
county twenty per cent. One piece of prop- 
erty that was sold for $15,885 two Years ago 
has been returned to the owner for $6,000, the 
face of the mortgage. On sixty town sites that 
were then laid out there are now bub 235 in- 
habitants, 


Lieutenant Schwatka estimates the num- 
ber of living cliff dwellers he has discovered 
in southern Chihuahua at from 8,000 to 12,- 
000, They are very wild and shy, and upon 
the approach of white people tiy to their 
caves or cliffs by notched sticks placed 
against the face of the clilfs if too steep, al- 
though they ascend vertical stone faces if 
there are the slightest crevices for the fingers 
aud toes, 


Not to be Sat On. 
Torouto Grip, 
“T don't believe that the single tax 
Can ever accomplish much improvement, 
Incentive to action I fear it lacks, 


And I take no stock in the so-called move-~ 
ment, 


“It ought to be sat on right away,” 

So he seated himself with a pompous air, 
But sprang up agai ia wild dismay 

And rent the welkioa with yell and swear, 


The practical joker whispered low, 
“The movement evergy hardly lacks; 
The potnt is obvious—never go 
And sit down hard upon single tacks,” 
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MUNICIPAL TAXATION. 


ere ee ee, etn ete 


AN INTERESTING NEWSPAPER DISCUS- 
SION IN BOSTON. 


Jonathan Lane, President of the Mere 
chants’ Protective Association, Argues 
With John HK. Roche, a Member of the 
Single Tax Lengue—-The Latter Shows 
How Boston Could Raise More Than Her 
Present Income and at the Same Time 
Life the Whole Burden of Present Tax- 
ation Krom Industry. 


The discussion of the subject of taxation is 
exciting greater ond greater interest in Ros- 
ton, Jonathan Lane, president of the Boston 
Merchants’ associatian, who still adhering to 
the protectionist theory while advocating 
reciprocity with Canada, has been pestered 
by hard questions from the Question club, re- 
cently wrote an open letter to John R. Roche, 
published in the Boston Herald, in which, 
after setting forth the advantages of re- 
ciprocity, he claimed the right to ask some 
questions of Mr. Roche, and went on: 

I happen to find myself just now on one or 
two committees to consider and report on 
“taxation.” You will allow this is not the 
most agreeable duty in the world, and yet 
may feel that something goud can be done 
even there. Some of us have an earneSt con- 
viction that the taxation of personal property 
in this state is exceedingly disproportionate 
and unreasonabla. But, to find a remedy 
which all hands, high and low, rich and poor, 
will accept; that’s the rub. 

Real estate now pays three-fourths of the 
taxes, aud it says: We won't take in any 
more, anyhow; we don’t believe releasing 
personal property will help us, and. shall 
oppose any such sort of reform. Now, my 
dear sir, What would you do in this case? 
Please don’t reply by writing me to swallow 
Henry George whole, for that will do no 
good. His whole theory involves the aboli- 
tion of all customs revenue and internal 
revenue taxes, Which both pvlitical parties 
favoring, is so entirely impracticable, that it 
will amount to nothing. You area inan of 
thought and convictions. We have had some 
talk on taxation. I thiuk Iam under obliga- 
tions to you for GQoeuments on the subject, 
and with pleasure I address you personally. 
TI shall be glad to hear from you in reply on 
this particular pouiut. 

There is one thing more which I venture to 
suggest to vou asamatter of inquiry. It 
may be that by-and-by you will get surfeited 
with that discussion. I confess, I hardly 
know of a subject in regard to which there is 
more misconception, misrepresentation, ex- 
travagance, straining at effect, distortion, de- 
ception and humbuygery in general; and I 
think this is as true of the schvolinen, so 
ealled, of Harvard, Williams, Yale, as it is 
of the sensational methods cf my friend Rad- 
elyffe and the Home Market club. We can 
all take a rest, and do more good in another 
field for a while. 

The city of Boston wants about one million 
more annual income. The growth of the city 
in part creates thisneed. We must keep up 
our real estate valuation by taking good care 
of streets, sewers, ete. There is but one dif- 
ficulty in supplying the needful in this rich 
and prosperous city, and thatis a want of 
confidence in those who spend the money. 
This great municipal corporation Is neither a 
corporation pure and simple, nor an illus- 
tration of popular goverument. It has the 
disadvantages of both. There are men in our 
midst who are political leaders and man- 
agers, vud they follow it up for gain. Be- 
tween the city aud the citizen they thrust 
their begearly palms for a profit whwh they 
have not earned, and they teach by word and 
exumple, to the young men coming forward 
to represent the city in its council, that there 
is mouey to be made outof it if you know 
how. Cuan youthbink of a greater curse or 
hindrance to good city government than such 
parasites and plunderers? They are more 
detestable than the poor thieves and prosti- 
tutes who infest all great cities. Direct your 
inquiries into such trausactions and after 
such men. You can do more good in this 
way than you imagine, 

Mr. Reche's reply, which was published in 
full in the Boston Herald, congratulated Mr. 
Lane iu having so far ceased to be a pro- 
teclionist us to see the advantage of free 
trade with Canada, and pointed out that the 
Way to get that free trade was to abolish 
our own custom houses without wuiting for 
Canadian action, aud thus went on: 

As, since your eyes bauve been opened as 
to the stupidity of tining our citizeus who 
trade with the people of other countries, you 
may not be longer uy acceptuble member of 
the Home market club, allow me to offer this 
as iabracer in the event of any misgivings 
you may have in deserting your old asso- 
ciutes to follow the truta: 

The cause of bumay liberty covers and in- 
cludes all possible forms of human industry, 
and best determines bow the production 
thereof muy be exchanged at home and 
abroad for mutual advantage. He is the 
Most sugacious political economist who cun- 
tends for the highest. justice, the moat fur- 
reaching equality, a close adherence to nut- 
ural laws and the removal of those reatric- 
Hons which foster national pride and selfiah- 


ness, . . . Believing that the interests of 


the American people in no wise materially 
differ from those of the people ot any other 
country. and denying the rectitude or feasi; 
bility of building ourselves up at their ex- 
pense by an exclusive policy, obstructing the 
natural flow of material exchanges, I avow 
myself to bea radical free trader, even to 
the extent of desiring the abolition of all cus- 
tom houses throughout the world. My faith 
is absolute that it will prove advantageous to 
every branch of humau industry, whether at 
home or abroad. Its realization cannot fail 
to bring great and signal blessings along 
with it, aud to foster a more noble and ex- 
pansive spirit of human brotherhood, through 
which at last all the nations of the earth 
shall strike hands in amity and peuce. 

These are the words of the elder William 
Lloyd Garrison. 1 might add the sayings of 
Abrabain Lincoln and other Americans of al- 
most equal renown for truth and wisdom, in 
the sume vein, but this will sufflee. I may 
say, however, that the truth which the elder 
Garrison here puts soclearly hus been car- 
ried out to its logical conclusion by the pres- 
ent William Lloyd Garrison, a worthy son of 
a noble father, who perceives that real free 
trode means not only the freedom of ex- 
change of products alone, but also freedom 
of production. And now you stand on the 
thresbold of truth, let me give you a glimpse 
of what you will see within, in the words of 
the younger Garrison, in a speech before the 
Liverpool (Eng.) Financial reform association 
delivered on the evening of July 19, this year: 

Free trade itself is but the portal to that 
larger temple of libertw—the natural right of 
man to the use of the soil. We aim to eman- 
cipate from individual appropriation the land, 
which, like the sunshine and the air we 
breathe, is plainly the bounty of the Creator 
to all mankind. 

Now, sir, we have arrived at the point. 
where your question as to municipal ‘‘tax- 
ation” may be considered understaundingly. 
But I must be allowed to examine the ques- 
tion and to answer you in my own way. You 
ask my opinion and then you would handicap 
me by insisting on an orthodox anewer. 1 will 
not ask you to swallow Henry George whole, 
but if you and your merchant associates will 
hear me out, I hope to be able to convince 
you that there is a way out of the difficulty 
that presents itself to your committees and to 
the taxpayers of Boston—or, to use your own 
words, ‘‘a remedy which all hands, high and 
low, rich and poor, will accept, 1f but under- 
stood.” Your special aim seems to be to get 
rid of the vicious personal property tax, 
which tends to drive movable capital from 
the city, and also to shut out to an extent the 
inflow of such capital. You recognize that, 
cupital being wunted in the city, it is stu- 
pidly foolish to drive it away; but 1 cannot 
for the life of me understand bow you arrive 
at this conclusion without perceiving the cor- 
ollary that taxation on what we may cull 
fixed capital, such as buildings, bus the effect 
to curtail or hinder investment in buildings, 
and if carried far enough would actually 
compel the tearing down or destruction of 
buildings. You remember the experience of 
Mabommed Ali when he levied the beavy tax 
on date trees. The Egyptiau fellabs cut 
down their date trees. But atax of nearly 
twice the amount levied on land bad no such 
result. Here is another: According to the 
Grocers’ and Cauners’ Gazette, Egypt pro- 
duced 6,000,000 peunds of tobacco in 188s, 
This year she produces none. Why: Well, 
the khedive has imposed a very heavy tax on 
the production of tobacco. What puzzles 
you then, is how to relieve what we may call 
migratory capital of the burden which pre- 
vents its influx, and to so place the burden as 
not to prevent the investment of such capital 
after it gets here. To the orthudox mind the 
problem is a hard one; it is, indeed, insoluble. 
But let us investigate it in the light of the 
new political economy which you taboo in 
your letter, and J think we will find that it 
can be solved. 

The city of Boston needs about $1,000,000 
more annual income,according to your letter, 
which would make the municipal, county and 
state taxes raised in the city $11,000,000. You 
will agree, I think, that the question may be 
fairly resulved into this: What system of 
levying the $11,000,000 of city, county and 
state taxes would nearest comply witn the 
following conditions: That they bear as 
lightly as possible upon production of wealth 
and upon the influx of capital; that they bear 
equally, so as fo give no citizen an advantage 
or putany at a disadvantage as compared 
with others. That our present system of tax- 
ation does nut even remotely comply with 
these conditions it is hardly necessary for me 
totell you. The tax which falls on that part 
of real estute covered by the term improve- 
ments has practically the same effect as Mo- 
hammed Ali’s tax on diate trees, only in less 
degree, the tag which falls on movable cap- 
ital or personal property bas the effect to 
drive it away; aod both taxes bear unequally, 
iu that they tas citizens according to their 
industry or saving habits <A citizen invests 
his savings ina bome, and duwn comes the 
taxgatherer and fines him by a tax, as though 
he had committed a crime. Another citizen 
builds and equips a factory, und he is mulcted 
ju Lhe same way for histemerity. Productive 
enterprise is as a glass ball for the gun of the 
tuxgatherer, while idleness and unthbrift are 
encuuraged, The industrious, hard-working 
map beuutifies and improves bis bume, giving 
employment to labor; the manufacturer adds 
to the capacity of his factory, giving employ- 
ment tu labor; aud instead of encouraging 
both, it ia our custom to punish them for the 
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good they have done, by increasing their 
taxes. And] may remark incidentally that 
itis here that the labor question comes in. 
It is well known that the supply of labor is in 
excess of the demand, and consequently 
wages tend duwnward. Wet, instead of en- 
couraging those who would increase the de- 
minand for labor, and thereby raise wages, we 
discourage them by our present system of 
taxation. Theonly way, it seems to me, to 
reach the end that all bear equally the ex- 


pense of government jis to concentrate all 
tuxation in a single tux on the rental value 
of land, on whieh and from which all must 
live. Land is the source from which all 
wealth is drawn, and the great beauty of a 
taxon the souree of wealth, instead of on 
wealth itself, is that, unlike the tax on date 
trees, it would not tend to check production, 
but would really encourage the production of 
Wealth and the employment of labor, for the 
reason that it would be ruinous to hold land 
idle while all taxation was levied on its value, 
and for the reason that the tax would not be 
iucreaused if the land were put to use, as is 
done vow. 

There are two classes of land owners, those 
who use land productively and those who 
monopolize or speculate in land; and those 
who collect ground rent from tenant users 
must be included in the latter class. They 
are not users; they are monopolists. The 
former employ labor, and by their industry 
add to the wealth of the city and of the na- 
tion. The latter are mere barnacles on the 
ship of industry. They do not produce; they 
do uot employ labor, but by holding land out 
of use discourage the employment of labor; 
they render no service as land owners in re- 
turn for the product they consume. But they 
furnish the land! And is that a service 
equivalent for what they consume! In fact, 
is ita service at allf I trow not. Now Jet 
us consider the effect of a single tax on land 
values on each of the two classes, users of 
land and speculators in land. At tbe pres- 
ent rate of $13.50 on $1,000 levied on land, 
buildings and personal property, we raise, in 
round numbers, $10,000,000. The averaze 
assessed value of land in recent years—iac- 
cording to Mr. Edward Atkinson, who, by 
the way, used the figures to disprove the 
benefits of the single tax—bas been 3333,000,- 
Q00; of buildings and improvements, $250, - 
000,000; of personal property, $201,000,U00; 
total, $764,000,000. If personal property were 
released from taxation, as is your idea, real 
estate owners would say, according to your 
letter, (‘We shall oppose any such sort of re. 
form.” And small blame to them, for that 
would not mend matters in the least, raising 
the tax on improvements as it would aud 
tbereby militauting against the investinent of 
capital ia Boston; and your only reason for 
wishing to exempt personal property must 
be to encourage the investment of cupital in 
Boston. Ican conceive no other, and [ have 
read carefully your speech before the Mer- 
chants’ association last year, althourh Lhave 
it not at hand now. But, if understood, the 
single tax would only be opposed by the 
drones inthe hive, or land speculators, be- 
cuuse it would, while relieving personal 
property, which you favor, not defeat the 
end in view ip relieving personal property; 
and it would, at the same time, relieve the 
users of land of the onerous taxes which now 
operate against their production of wealth. 
To raise the $11,000,000 you say is necessary 
for city, county and state purposes, the rate 
would be a little over 803 on the thousand on 
the present assessed value of Jand in Boston. 
For the sake of simplicity we will eliminate 
the fractions and apply a rate of $383.) This 
would give us 310,980,000. Let us illustrate 
tie eect of this laa on using owners of Land: 
There is a home (one of thousands of such) in 
an cutlyiag part of Boston that is assessed as 
follows: Land, $1,100; house, &3,700; total, 
$4.800. The tax on this home, as at present 
levied, is 36480; at the 335 rate levied on 
land value alone it would be $86.80, a de- 
crease of $25.50, the price of a decent busi- 
hess suit of clothing. Here’s the way it is 
done: 

UNDER PRESENT SYSTEM, 
Vacant lot. Home, 
Assessment of land... . . $800 $1,100 
Assessment of house... . 3, 700 








Total assessment. . . . §SU0 $4,500 





Tax at $13.50in the 1,000. . .810.80 S480 
UNDER THE SINGLE TAX, 


Vacant lot. Home. 
Assessment of lard, .. .  . S800 $1,100 
Assessment of house. . . . 





Total assessment... . $500 $1,100 





Tax at Soo inthe 1000, 2.0. 682640 $30.30 


While the land user gains to the extent of 
628.50, the mere speculator in the souree of 
ull wealth and the source of even life itself 
bas an jinuerease of §15.60. And it must be 
remembered that the land user would be still 
further relieved by a fair assessment of the 
land, The vacant lotin the above table is 
equally valuable with the lot: on which the 
house is built. And worse than thut! With- 
in stone’s throw of these lots is equally good 
Jaud that is held for twenty-five cents u foot 
which is ussessed as pasture land. Of this 
subject of unjust assessment | will speak 
further on. Now, let any using luad owner 
in the city of Boston take out his pencil and 
figure out What bis taxes would be on the 
present assessed value of the lund as com. 
pared with bis present taxes on land, build- 


ings and personal property, aud my word for 
it, be will find himself the gainer if bis build- 
ines are in any way commensurate with the 
value of hisdand. If the values of land and 
improvements ure uot made cut separately 
in histax bill, he will find them made out 
separately at city hall The greater the com- 
parative value of his) improvements, the 
greater he will benetit: by the single tax ou 
land values: and, conversely, if his improve- 
ments are old tumble down shanties on val- 
Wable lund, he will fare not so well And if 
any Citizen finds that the new system, on ac- 
eount of tumble down buildings on his land, 
militates against him, let him) bear in’ mind 
that by making improvements somewhat 
commensurate with the sittation of his land 
he ean obtain all ube benetits of the new sys- 
Lem without paying any extra tax. If he im- 
proves under the present system it is at bis 
peril, And let the tenant users remember 


that they will benefit to the same extentas 


using owners. The abatement of taxes on 
houses will lessen house rents by the amount 
of the tax, because a taux on land values, as 
believe political economists ugree, cannot 
be shilted, as can taxeson improvements; and 
the reason given is that taxes on improve- 
ments tend to curtail the supply, while wa tax 
on land values not only coula not reduce the 
supply of land by au inch, but would pra cti- 
eally increase the available supply by mak- 
ing it Uuprofitable to hold Jand cut of use. 
If all thisis so, and LT think have not only 
proved it, but’ shown the way for others to 
prove it in their own cases, what aw wonderful 
impetus the adoption of the single tax would 
tive to the prosperity of the city. The mun 
who then erected the finest burlding in town 
would be recognized and rewarded as the 
public benefector that he is, instead of being 
treated as a malefactor, as under the present 
system. . 

Of course, you will sav that this uew sys- 
tem could not be pub in force in Massachu- 
setts without amending the constitution. But 
neither can the personal property tan be 
abolished, as the constitution now requires 
that all property shall be taxed cqaually. If 
you and vour merchant associates, however, 
came to realize the benefits that would accrue 
to both labor and capital by the change, bow 
long, with your great influence, would it take 
to amend the constitutions Isay it would 
benefit both labor and capital Cupitalists 
have been constantly reiterating since PF can 
remetmnber that there is or should be no cause 
for difference between labor and capitals but 
this assertion had uever been proved satis- 
factorily until Heury George demonstrated 
its truth in “Progress and Poverty.” The fact 
is that the interests of labor and cupitul are 
identical. They are both on the same side of 
the fence (the outside), while the common 
enemy, the land shark, is on the other. But 
leaving the amendimeut of the constitution 
out of the question, there is veb a way in 
Which you can at least raise the uecessary 
addition of $1,000,000 for the tses of the city 
without militating against capital or the pro- 
duction of wealth. Lhave spoken heretofore 
of the fact that our present ussessinent dis- 
criminates in favor of laud out of use, and I 
have viven an instance of equally valuable 
lund being assessed in one instance at about 
fiftecu cents a foot, Where used for a home, 
While vacant adjoining land: is assessed as 
pasture. Tf yeu will turn your attention to 
this, and insist that equally valuable laud 
shall be assessed equally, whether used or 
hot, as now provided for in the state con- 
stitution, your dilemma as to how to raise 
the extra $1,000,000 without interfering with 
industry will disappear. 

The foregoing, however, is not all that is 
mvolved in the single tix. As P promised you 
should not be required to “swallow Henry 
Creorge whole.” Thave auly treated the sub- 
jeet from oue point of view. That there may 
be uo inisunderstanding, L will sitaply say, 
Without examining into the meritk of the 
view from another standpoint, that to the 
amountof tax levied on land values the single 
tax will destroy the selling value of land, 
und consequently abolish private ownership 
of Jand. This, as we have seen, would) vot 
prevent the protitable use of laud, but on the 
contrary, weald make the use of land more 
profitable than at present. 

“The land shall not be sold forever, for the 
lund is Mine; for ye are strangers wud $ojour- 
ners With Me’—Levitieus, xxXV., 025, 

“The earth is the Lord’.°—-Psalins xxiv, 1, 

The earth hath He viven to the chiidren 
of men,”’— Psalins, exv., [6. 

“Moreover, the profit of the earth is for 
all, ’—Neelesiastes, ve, 

The charlatan politigins who “thrust out 
their beggarly palais Por a profit: they have 
hot earned” ure as vothings compured with 
the haughty lords who awn the land, who, 
With beth feet in the trough, do uot) beg, buu 
demand, a protit they have not earned,” 
The growth and improvement of the city 
gives all the value tu dand, This value, in 
the shape ofa yearly reut or tax, should be 
taken for the use of the city, 


How is Thie from a Pratectioqnint News 
pois pera ¢ 
Boston Eveuiug Keeord, 

At the rate the cost of diving, particularly 
inv rents, isanereasing ino and wboutl Boston, 
the Guiluok is bad fur people with stnall in- 
comes, Even in the suburbs the price of 
Jund is increasing so fast Lhat the bouses are 
beyinning to be crowded in all desirable 
localities within ten miles of the city. What 
is the remedy! Tax lundiaore and bring inte 
the market the large unoceupied tracts thut 
now lay wild, so that the peuple can buve the 
benefit of them, either in tas rates or in 
dwellings. 
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Hamim Garland io Harpers Weekly. 
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It was the last of autumn and first day 
of winter coming together. All day long 
the plowmen on their prairie farms had 
moved to and fro on their wide level 
field through the falling snow, which 
melted as it fell, wetting them to the 
skin—all day, notwithstanding the fre- 
quent squalls of snow, the dripping, deso- 
late clouds, and the muck of the furrows, 
black and tenacious as tar, 

Under their dripping harness the horses 
swung to and fro silently, with that mar- 
vellougs uncomplaining patience which 
marks the horse, All day the wild geese, 
honking wildly, as they sprawled sidewise 
down the wind, seemed to be fleeing from 
an enemy behind, and with neck out- 
thrust and wings extended, sailed down 
the wind, soon lost to sight. 

Yet the plowman behind his plow, 
though the snow lay on his ragged great- 
coat, and the cold clinging mud rose on 
his heavy boots, fettering him like gyves, 
whistled in the very beard of the gale. 
As day passed, the snow, ceasing to melt, 
lay along the plowed land, and lodged in 
the depth of the stubvle, tillon each slow 
round ihe last furrow stood out black and 
shining as jet between the plowed land 
and the gray stubble. 

When night began to fall, and the 
geese, fiving low, began to alight invisi- 
bly in the near corn field, Stephen Coun- 
cil was still at work “finishing a land.” 
He rode on his sulky plow when going 
with the wind, but walked when facing 
it. Sitting bent and cold but cheery un- 
der his slouch hat, he talked encourag. 
ingly to his four-in-hand. 

“Come round there, boys!—round agin! 
We got t’ finish this land. Come in there, 
Dan! Stiddy, Kate!~stiddy! None o’ y’r 
tantrums, Kittie, It’s purty tuff, but got 
abe did. Techk! tehk! Step along, Pete! 
Don’t let Kate git y’r single tree on the 
wheel. Once more!” 

They seemed to know what he meant, 
and that this was the last round, for they 
worked with greater vigor than before. 

“Once more, boys, an’ sez I, oats an’ a 
nice warm stall, an’ sleep f{'r all.” 

By the time the last furrow was turned 
onthe land it was too dark to see the 
. house, and the snow was changing to 
rain again. The tired and hungry man 
could see the light from the kitchen shin- 
ing through the leafless hedge, and lift- 
ing a great shout, he yelled, “Supper (ra 
half a dozen!” 

It was nearly eight o’clock by the time 
he had fiaished his chores and started for 
supper. He was picking his way care- 
fully through the mud, when the tall form 
of aman loomed up before him witha 
@ premonitory cough, 

“Waddy ye want?” was the rather 
startled question of the farmer. 

“Well, ye see,” began the stranger, in a 
deprecating tone, ‘‘we'd like t’ git in f'r 
the night. We've tried every house fr 
the last two miles, but they hadn’t any 
room t’rus, My wife’s jest about sick, ’n’ 
the children are cold and hungry—” 

“Oh, y’ want a stay all night, eh?” 

“Yes, sir; it’ud be a great accom—” 

“Waal, I don’t make ita practice t turn 
anybuddy away hungry, not on sech 

nights as this. Driverightin. We ’ain’t 
got much, but sech as it is—” 

But the stranger had disappeared. And 
soon his steaming, weary team, with 
drooping heads and swinging single-trees, 
moved past the weil on the block beside 
the path. Council stood at the side of 
the “schooner” and helped the children 
out—two little half-sleeping children— 
and then a small woman with a babe in 
her arms. 

“There ye go!” he shouted, joviallv, to 
the children. ‘Now we're all right. Run 
right alone to the house there, an’ tell 
Mam’ Council you wants sumpthin’ t’ eat. 
Right this way, Mis’—Keep right off ( the 
right there. Til go an’ git a lantern. 
Come,” he said to the dazed and silent 
group at his side, 

“Mother,” heshouted, as he neared the 
fragrant and warmly lighted kitchen, 
‘here are some wayfarers an’ folks who 
need sumpthin’ t? eat an’ a place t’ 
snooze,” be ended, pushing them all in, 

Mrs, Council, a large, jolly,rather coarse 
looking woman, took the children in her 
arms, “Come right in, you little rabbits, 

"Most asleep, hay? Now here's a drink o’ 
milk f'reacho' ye, Vilhavea'm’ teaina 
minute, Take off y’r things and set up t’ 
the fire.” 

While she set the children to drinking 


milk, Council gotout his lantern and went | 























a ner hat 


out to the barn to help thestranger about 
his team, where his loud, hearty voice 
could be heard as it came and went be- 





tween the hay mow and the stalls. 


The woman came to light asa small, 


timid and discouraged looking woman, 
but still pretty, in a thin and sorrowful 
WiLy, 


“Land sakes! An’ you've traveled all 


the way from Clear Lake t’-day in this 
mud! Waal! waal! 
all tired out, Don’t wait fr the men, 
Mis’—” She hesitated, waiting for the 
name, 


No wunder you're 


“Haskins.” 
‘Mis’ Haskins, set right up to the table 


an’ tuke a good swig o’ tea, whilst I make 
y's'm' toast. It’s green tea, an’ it’s good. 
I tell Council as I git older I don’t seem t’ 
enjoy Young Hyson n’r gunpowder, I 
want the reel green tea, jest as it comes 
off'n the vines, Seems t’ have more heart 
in itsome way. Don’t s’poseit has, Coun- 
cil says it’s all iu m’ eye.” ; 


Going on in this easy way, she soon had 


the children filled with bread and milk 
and the woman thoroughly at home, eat- 
ing some toast and sweet melon pickles, 
and sipping the tea, 


“See the little rats!” she laughed at the 


children. ‘They're full as they can stick 
now, and they want to go to bed. Now 
don't git up, Mis’ Haskins; set right where 
you are, an’ let me look after‘em. 1 
know all about young ones, though I am 
all alone now. Jane went an’ married 
last fall. But, as I tell Council, it’s lucky 
we keep our health. Set right there, Mis’ 
Haskins; I won’t have you stir a finger,’ 


It was an unmeasured pleasure to sit 


there in the warm, homely kitchen, the 
jovial chatter of the housewife driv- 
ing out and holdin» at bay the growl of 
the impotent, cheated wind. 


The little woman's eyes filled with tears 


which fell down upon the sleeping baby 
in her arms 
late and cold and hopeless, after all. 


The world was not so deso- 


“Now I hope Council won't stop out 


there and talk politics all night. He's the 
greatest man to talk politics an’ read the 
Tribune. How old is it?” 


She broke off and peered down at the 


face of the bube. 


“Two months ’n five days,” suid the 


mother, with a mother’s exuctness. 


“Yedon’t say! I want t’ know! The 


dear little pudzy-wudzy,” she went on, 
stirring it upin the neighborhood of the 
ribs with her fat forefinger. 


‘“‘Pooty tough on ’oo to go gallivant’n’ 
‘cross lots this way.” 

“Yes, that’s so; a man can't lift a 
mountain,” said Council, entering the 
door, “Sarah, this is Mr. Haskins, from 
Kansas, He’s been eat up’n’ drove out by 
grasshoppers,” 

“Glad t’ see yeh! Pa, empty that wash 
basin, ’n’ give him a chance t’ wash.” 

Haskins was a tall man, with a thin, 
gloomy face. His hair was a reddish 
brown, like his coat, and seemed equally 
faded by the wind and sun. And his sul- 
low face, though hard and set, was pa- 
thetic somehow. You would have felt 
that he had suffered mach by the line of 
his mouth showing under his thin yellow 
mustache. 

“Hain’t Ike got home yet, Sairy?” 

‘“‘Hain’t seen ’im.” 

“Weaea-l, set right up, Mr. Haskins; 
wade right into what we've got; ’tain’t 
much, but we manage to live on it—she 
gits fat on it,” laughed Council, pointing 
his thumb at his wife. 

After supper, while the women put the 
children to bed, Haskins and Council 
talked on, seated near the huge cooking- 
stove, the steam rising from their wet 
clothing. In the western fashion Coun- 
cil told as much of his own life as he 
drew from his guest. He asked but few 
questions; but by-and-by the story of Has- 
kins's struggles and defeat came out. The 
story was a terrible one, but he told it 
quietly, seated with his elbows on his 


knees, gazing most of the time at the 
hearth. 


“T didn't like the looks of the country, 


glancing at his wife, “I was ust t’ north- 
ern Ingyannie, where we have lots a tim- 
ber 'n' lots a rain, 'n’ I didn’t like the 
looks o’ that dry prairie. What galled 
me the worst was goin’s’ far away acrosst 
s0 much fine land layin’ all through here 
vacant,” 

“And the ‘hoppers eat ye four years 
hand running, did they ?” 

“Eat! They wiped us out, They chawed 
everything that was green, They jest set 
around waitin’ fr us to die U eat us too, 
My God! IT ust t’ dream of 'em aitt’n’ 
‘round on the bedpost, six feet long, works 
in' their jaws, They cet the fork handles, 
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anyhow,” Haskins said, partly rising and. 





They got worse ‘n’ worse, till they jest 
rolled on one another, piled up like snow 
in winter. Well, it ain’t no use; if I was 
v talk all winter I couldn’t tell nawthin’, 
But all the while I cotdda’t. help thinkin’ 
of all that Jand back here that nobuddy 
was usin’, that I ought a had ‘stead o’ 
bein’ out there in that cussed country.” 

“Waal, why didn’t ye stop an’ settle 
here?’ asked Ike, who had come in and 
was eating his supper. 

“Fer the simple reason that you fellers 
wantid ten ’r fifteen dollurs an acre fer 
the bare Jand, aud I hadn't no money fer 
that kind o’ thing,” 

“Yes, 1 do my own work,” Mrs. Coun- 
cil was heard to say in the pause which 
followed, Lin agettin’ purty heavy v 
beon m laigs all day, but we can't afford 
t hire, so L keep rackin’ around somehow, 
like a foundered horse. S' lume~—I tell 
Council he can’t tell how lune I am, t'r 
I'm jestas lame inone laig as t’other,” 
And the good soul laughed at the jokeon 
herself as she took a handful of flour and 
dusted the biscuit board to keep the 
dough from sticking. 

“Well, I hain’t never been very strong,” 
said Mrs. Haskins. ‘Our folks was Can- 
adians an’ smuall-boned, and then = sinee 
my last child T hain’t got up again fairly. 
{don't like t’ complain—Tim bas about 
all he can bear now—but they was days 
this week when I jest wanted to lay right 
down an’ die.” 

“Waal, now, Pll tell ye,” said Council 
from his side of the stove,silenciug every- 
body with bis good natured roar, “I'd go 
down and sce Butler, anyway if Lwas vou, 
I guess he’d let you have his place purty 
cheap; the farm's all run down. He's 
ben anxious t’ let t’ somebuddy next year. 
It’ud be a good chance fer you, Any- 
how, you go to bed, and sleep like a babe. 
I’ve got some plowin’ t’'do anyhow, an’ 
we'll see if somethin’ can't be done about 
your case. Ike, you go out an’ see i! the 
horses is all right, an’ Vil show the folks 
v’ bed.” 

When the tired husband and wife were 
lying under the generous quilts of the 


spare bed, Haskins listened a moment to 
‘the wind in the eaves, and then said, with 


a slow and solemn tone: 

“There are people in this world who are 
good enough t’ be angels, an’ only hatt 
t? die to be angels.” 

ui. 

Jim Butler was one of those men called 
in the west “land poor.” Early in the 
history of Rock river he had come into 
the town and started in the grocery busi- 
ness in asmall way, occupying a small 
building in a mean part of the town. At 
this period of his life he earned all he got, 
and was up early and late, sorting beans, 
working over butter, and carting his 
goods to and from the station, But a 
change came over him at the end of the 
second year, when he sold a lot of land 
for four times what he paid for it. From 
that time forward he believed in land 
speculation as the surest way of getting 
rich, Every cent he could suve or spare 
from his trade he put into land at forced 
sale, or mortgages on land, which were 
‘just as good as the wheat,” he was ac- 
customed to say. 

Farm after farm fell into his hands, un- 
til he was recognized as one of the lead- 
ing land owners of the county. His 
mortgages were scattered all over Cedar 
county, und as they slowly but surely fell 
in he sought usually to retain the former 
owner as tenant. 

He was not ready to forciose; indeed, 
he had the name of being one of the 
“easiest” men in the town, He let the 
debtor off again and again, extending the 
time whenever possible, 

“J don't want y’r land,” he said, ‘All 
I'm after is the intrest on my money— 
that’s all. Now if y’ want’o stay on the 
farm, why, Pll give y’ a good chance, I 
van’t have the land Jayin’ vacant.” And 
in many cases the owner remained as 
tenant. 

In the meantime he had sold his store; 
he couldn’tspend time in it; he was mainty 
occupied now with sitting around town 
on rainy days, smoking and “‘gassin’ with 
the boys,” or in riding to and trom his 
farms. In fishing time he fished a good 
deal, Doe Grimes, Ben Asnley and Cal 
Cheatham were his cronies on there fish- 
ing excursions or hunting trips in the 
time of chickens or partridges, In winter 
they went to northern Wisconsin to sheot 
deer, 

Tn spite of all these signs of easy life, 
Butler persisted in saying he “hadn't 
money enough to pay taxes on his land,” 
and was careful to convey the impression 
that he was poor in spile of his twenty 
farms, Atone time he was said to be worth 


on am nn tt 


fifty thousand dollars, but land had been a 


for it. Poor Higley, after working him- 
self nearly to death on it, in the attempt 


kota, leaving the farm and his curse to 
Butler. 


vised Haskins to apply for, and the next 
day Council hitched up bis team and drove 


downtown to see Butler, 


said, ‘We'll find bim wearin’ out his 
pants on some salt barrel somewears; and 


sock it to you hot and heavy, You jest 
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little slow of sale of late, so that he was 
not worth somuch. <A fine farm, known 


as the Higley place, had fallen into his 


hands in the usual way the previous year, 
und he had not been able to find a tenant 


to lift the mortgage, had gone off to Da- 


This was the farm which Council ud- 


“You jest lem me do the talkin’,” he 


ifhe thought you wanted a place, he'd 


keep quiet; Pl fix im.” 

Butler was seated in Ben Ashley’s store, 
telling “fish yarns,” when Council saun- 
tered in casually, 

‘Hello, But! lyin’ agin, hay 2” 

“Tfello, Steve! how goes it?” 

“Oh, so-so, Too dang much rain these 
days. IPthought it was goin’ t’ freeze fr 
good last night. Tight squeak if T git 
my’ plowin’ done, How's farmin’ with you 
these days?” 

“Bad. Plowin’ ain’t half done.” 

“ittud bea religious idee fr vou t’ go 
out and take a hand y’rself.” 


wink, = 
“Ciot anybody on the Higley place?” 
“No. Know of anybody ¢” 


“Waal, no; not egesackly, ve got a 


relation back t? Michigan who’s ben hot 
an’ cold on the idee o’ comin’ west fr 
some time. Jight come if he could geta 
gvood lay-out. What do you talk on the 
farm? 

“Well, Ld’ know. I'll rent it on shares 
or TU rent it money rent.” 

“Waal, how much money, say ?” 

‘Well, say ten per cent on the price— 
$250." 

“Waal, that ain't bad. Wait on ’im 
till ‘e thrashes ?” 

Haskins listened eagerly to this impor- 
taunt question, but Council was coolly 
eating a dried apple which he had speared 
out of a barrel with his knife. Butler 
studied him carefully, 

“Well, knocks me out of twenty-five 
dollars interest.” 

“My relation ‘li need all he’s got t’ git 
his crops in,’ said Council, in the same 
indifferent way, 

“Well, all right; say wait,” concluded 
Butler, 

“Allright; this is the man. Haskins, 
this is Mr. Butler—no relation to Ben— 
the hardest working man in Cedar 
county,” 

On the way home Haskins said: “I 
ain’t much better off. Id like that farm; 
i’sa good farm, but it’s all run down, 
an’so’mI., Icould make a good farm 
of itifIThad half a show. But I can’t 
stock it n’r seed it,” 

‘Waal, now, don’t you worry,” roared 
Council, in his ear, ‘We'll pully’ 
through somehow till next harvest. He’s 
agreed V hire it plowed, an’ you can earn 
wahundred dollars plowin’, an’ y'e'n git 
the seed o’ me, an’ pay me back when y’ 
can,” 

Haskins was silent with emotion, but 
at last he said, “I ’aint got nothin’ tv 
live on,” 

‘“Now don’t you worry ‘bout that. You 
jest make your headquarters at ol’ Steve 
Council’s, Mother ’ll take a pile o’ com- 
fort in havin” yr wile an’ children 
‘round, Y? see Jane's murried off lately, 
un’ Tke’s away a good "eal, so we'll be 
darn glad t? have ye stop with us .his 
winter, Nex’ spring we'll see if y’ can’t 
git a start agin;” and he chirruped to the 
team, Which sprang forward with the 
rumbling, clattering wagon, 

“Say, looky here, Council, you can't do 
this, I never saw—” shouted Haskins in 
his neighbor's ear, 

Council moved about uneasily m_ his 
seat, und stopped his stammering grati- 
tude by saying: “Hold on now; don’t 
make puch a fuss over a little thing. 
When T see w man down, an’ thingsall on 
top of ’m, T jest like Y kick ‘em olf an’ 
help’mup, That's the kind of religion I 
got, wn it’s about the anly kind,” 

They rode the rest of the way home in 
silence, And when the red light of the 
lamp shone out into the darkness of the 
cold and windy night, and he thought of 
this refuge for his children and wife, Has 
kins could have put his arm around the 
neck of his burly companion and squeezed 
him dike a lover; but he contented himself 
with saying: “Steve Council, you'll git 
yt pay Pr this some day.” 


“Tdon’t haf! to,” said Butler, with a 











“Don't seal 
ain't run on such business principles.” 


any pay. My religion 

The wind was growing colder, and the 
ground was covered with a white frost, 
as they turned into the gate of the Coun- 
eil farm, and the children came rushing 
out, shouting, “Papws come!’ They 
hardly looked ke the same children who 
had sat at the table the night before. 
Their torpidity under the influence of 
sunshine and Mother Council had given 
way to wasortof spasmodic cheerfulness, 
as insects in winter revive when laid on 
the earth, 

Il. 

Haskins worked like a fiend, and his 
wife, like the horoie woman that she 
was, bore also uncomplainingly the mast 
terrible burdens, They rose early and 
toiled without intermission till the dark- 
ness fellon the plain, then tumbled into 
bed, every bone and muscle aching with 
fatizue, to rise with the sun 
ing to the same roundof thes 
of labor, 


ame ferocity 


The eldest boy, now nine years old, 
drove a team all through the spring, 


plowing and seeding, milked the cows, 
and did chores innume ‘able, in most ways 
tuking the place of a man; an intinitely 
pathetic but common figure—this boy— 
on the American farm, where there is no 
law against child dabor, To see him in 
his course clothing, his huge boots, and 
his ragged cap, as he slogwed with a pail 
of water from the well, or trudged in the 
cold and cheerless dewn out into the 
frosty field behind his team, pave the city 
bred visitor a sharp pang of sympathetic 
pain. Yet Haskins loved his boy, and 
would have saved him from this if he 
could, but he could not. 

By June the first year the result of such 
Herculean toil began to show on the 
farm, The yard was cleaned upand sown 
to erass, the garden plowed and planted, 
and the house mended. Council had given 
them four of his cows. 

“Take ‘em an’ run ’em on shares, I 
dont want a milk s many. Ike’s away s’ 
much now, Satd'ys an’ Sund'ys, [can't 
stand the bother anyhow.” 

Other men, seving the contidence of 
Council in the newcomer, had sold him 
tools on time; and as he was really an 
able farmer, he soon had round hin 
many evidences of his care and thinft. 
At the advice of Council he had taken 
the farm for three years, with the  privi- 
lege of rerenting or buving at the end of 
the term. 

“It's a good bargain, an’ y' want o’ 
nail it,” said Council, “Ifyou have any 
kind ova crops you can pay yr debts, an’ 
keep seed an’ bread.” 

The new hope which now sprang up in 
the heart of Haskins and his wife grew 
great almost usa pain by the time the 
wide field of wheat began to wave and 
rustle and swirl in the winds of July. 
Day after day he would snatch a few mo- 
Inents after supper to go and look at it. 

‘Have ye seen the wheat t-day, Net- 
tie 2”? he asked one night as he rose from 
supper, 

“No, Tim, I 

“Well, 
it.” 

She threw an old hat on her head— 
Tommy's hat—and looking almost pretty 
in her thin sad way, went out with her 
husband to the hedge, 


’ain’t had time.” 
tuke time now. Le'’s go look at 


“Ain't it grand, Nettie? Just look at 
it bP) 
It was grand, Level, russet here and 


there, heavy headed, wide as a lake, and 
full of multitudinous whispers and gleams 
of health, it stretched away before the 
gazers like the tabled field of the cloth of 
gold. 

“Oh, I think—I hope we'll have a good 
crop, Pim; and ch, how good the people 
have been to ust’ 

“Wes; TP dont know 
Cediy iP it hadwt ben tr 
wile.” 

“They're the best people in the world,” 
said the little woman, with a great sob of 
gratitude, 

“We'll be in tae field on Monday, sure,” 
said Haskins, griping the rail on the fence 
as ifalready at the work of the harvest. 

The har vest ct une bounteous, glorious, 
but the winds came and blew it into 
tangles, and the rain matted it here and 
there close to the ground, increasing the 
work of gathering it threefold, 

Ol, how they toiled in those glorious 
days! Clothing dripping with sweat, 
arms aching, filled with briars, fingers 

raw and bleeding, backs broken with the 
weight of heavy bundles, Haskins and 
his man toiled on, Tommy drove the har- 
vester while his father and a hired man 


where we'd be 
Council and his 





next morn- 





bound on the machine. 
cut ten acres every day, and limost every 
night after supper, when the hand went 
to bed, Haskin returned to the fleld, shock- 
ing the bound grain in the light of the 
moon. Many a night he worked till his 
anxious wife came out to call him in to 
rest and lunch, 

Atthe same time she cooked for the 
men, took care of the children, washed 
and ironed, milked the cows at night, 
made the butter, and sometimes fed the 
horses and watered them while her hus- 
band kept at the shocking, No slave in 
the Roman palleys could have toiled so 
frightfully and lived, for this man thought 
himself a freeman, and that he was work- 
ing for his wife and babes. 

When he sank into his bed with a deep 
vroun of reliel, too tired to change his 
erimy, dripping clothing, he fell that he 
was getting nearer and nearer to a home 
of his own, and pushing the wolf of want 
alittle further from his door. 

There is no despair so deep as the 
despair of uw homeless man or woman. To 
roum the roads of the country or the 
streets of the city, to feel there is no rood 
of ground on which the feet can rest, to 
hilt weary and hungry outside lighted 
windows and hear laughter and song 
within—these are the hungers and rebel- 
lioas that drive men to crime and women 
bo shame, 

It was the memory of this homeless- 
ness, and the fear of its coming again, 
that spurred Timothy Haskins and Nettie, 
his wife, to such ferocious labor during 
that first year, 

Iv. 

“°M, yes; ’m, yes; first-rate,” said But- 
ler, as his eve took in the neat garden, the 
pigpea, and the well-filled barn yard. 
“You're git'm quite a stock around yer. 
Done well, eh?” 

Haskins was showing Butler around the 
place, He had not seen it for a year, 
having spent the year in Washington and 
Boston with Ashley, bis brother-in-law, 
who had been elected to conyress, 

“Yes, Pve laid out a good deal of mon- 
ey during the last three years. I've paid 
out three hundred dollars fr fencin’.” 

“Um—h’m! see, lL see,” said Butler, 
while Haskins went on, 

“The kitchen there cost two hundred; 
the barn ‘aint cost much in money, but 
I've put olot o’ time on it. ve dug a 
new well, and I—” 

“Yes, yes. Iseef You've done well. 
Stalk worth a thousand dollars,” said 
Butler, picking his teeth with a straw, 

“About that,” said Haskins, modestly. 
“We begin to feel ‘s if we wuz git'n a 
home fr ourselves; but we've worked 
hard. I tell ye we begin to feel it, Mr. 
Butler, and we're goin’ UV begin U ease up 
purty soon. We've been o’ kind o’ plan- 
uin’ a trip back t’ her folks after the fall 
plowin’s done.” 

“Hygs-actly!? said Butler, who was evi- 
dently thinking of something else. “I 
suppose you've kind o’ kalklated on stay- 
in’ here three years more ?” 

“Well, yes, Fact is, I think Ie’n buy 
the farm this fall, if yowll give me a 
reasonable show,” 

“Um—m! What do you call a reason- 
abie show ?” 

“Waal; say a quarter down and three 
years’ time.” 

Butler looked at the huge stacks of 
wheat which filled the yard, over which 
the chickens were fluttering and = crawl- 
ing, catching ere isshoppers, and out of 
which the crickets were singing innumer- 
ably. He smiled in a peculiar way as he 
said, “Oh, IT won't be hard on yer. But 
what did you expect to pay Pr the place ?” 

“Why, about what you offered it for 
before, $2,500, or possibly the $3,000,” he 
added, quickly, as he saw the owner shake 
his head, 

“This farm is worth five thousand and 
five hundred dollars,” said Butler, inva 
careless but decided voice, 

“Whee?” almost shrieked the astounded 
Haskins. What's that? Five (housand ? 
Why, that's double: What you olfered it 
for three years ago,” 

“OF course; and it’s worth it, Tt was 
wll run down then; now it’s in good shape, 
You've Jaid out fifteen hundred dollars in 
improvements, according to your own 
story.” 

“But you had nothin’ t’ do wabout that, 
IVsany work aw my money.” 

“You bet it was; but it’s my land,” 

“But what's to pay me for all? 

‘Ain't you had the use of ’em ?’ re- 
plied Butler, smiling calmly into his face, 

Haskins was lkea man struck on the 
head with a sand bag; he couldn't think, 
he stammered as he tried tosay; ‘But 


In this way they | —I never ‘d git the use. 
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jest the same. 











You'd rob me, 
More’n that; you agreed—you promised 
that T could buy or rent at the end of 
three vears at—" 

“That's all right. But I didn’t say Tal 
let you carry off the improvements, nor 
that Pd yo on renting the farm at two- 
fifty. The land is doubled in value, it 
don’t matter how; it don’t enter into the 
question; an’ now you can pay ine tive 
hundred dollars a year rent, ov take it on 

own terms ut {lfty-flve hundred, or 
—rit out.” 

Te was turning away, when Haskins, 
the sweat pouring from his face, fronted 
him, saying again: 

“But youve done nothing 
so. You hain’t added a cent, 
there myself, expectin’ to buy, 
an’ sweat to improve it. 
fr myself an’ babes.” 

“Well, why didn’t you buy when I 
offered to sell? What y’ kickin’ about?” 

“Tin kickin’ about payin’ you twice f'r 
my own things—my own fences, my own 
kitchen, my own garden.” 

Butler laughed. “You're too green t’ 
eat, young feller, Your improvements! 
The law will sing another tune.” 

“But T trusted your word.” 

“Never trust anybody my friend. 
sides, I didn't promise not to do this 
thing. Why, man, don’t look at me like 
that. Don’t take me fora thief. It's the 
law. The reg’lar thing, Everybody 
does it.” 

“IT don’t care if they do. 


to make it 
I put at all 

1 worked 
I was workin’ 


Be- 


It's stealin’ 
You take three thousand 
dollars of my money. The work o’ my 
hands and my wife's.” He broke down 
at this point. He was not a strong man 
mentally, He could face hardship, cease- 
less toil, but he could not face the cold 
and sneering face of Butler. 

“But Tdon't take it,” said Butler, cool- 
ly. “All you've got to do is to go on jest 
as youve been a-doin’, or give mea 
thousand dollars down, and a mortgage 
at ten per cent on the rest.” 

Haskins sat down blindly ona bundle 
of oats near by, and with staring eyes 
and drooping head went over the situa- 
tion. He was under the lion’s paw. He 
felt a horrible numbness in his heart and 
limbs. He was hid in a mist, and there 
was no path out, 


Butler walked about, looking at the 
huge stacks of grain, and pulling now and 
again a few handfuls out, shelling the 
heads in his hands and blowing the chaff 
away. He hummed a little tune as he 
did so. He had an accommodating air of 
Waiting, 

Haskins was in the midst of the terrible 
toil of the last year. He was walking 
ayain in the rain and the mud behind his 
plow, he felt the dust and dirt of the 
threshing. The ferocious husking time, 
with its cutting wind and biting, clingings 
snows, lay hard upon him. Then he 
thought of his wife, how she had cheer- 
fully cooked and baked, without holiday 
and without rest, 

“Well, what do you think of it?” in- 
quired the cool, mocking, insinuating 
voive of Butler, 

“TY think yowre a thief and a liar,” 
shouted Haskins, leaping up. “A black 
hearted houn’!’ Butler's smile maddened 
him; with a sudden leap he caught a fork 
in his hands, and whirled it in the air. 
“Youll uever rob another man, damn 
ye!” he grated through his teeth, a look 
of pitiless ferocity in his accusing eyes, 
Butler shrank and quivered, expecting 
the blow; stood, held hypnotized by the 
eyes of the man he had a moment before 
despised—a man transformed into an 
avenging demon. But in the deadly hush 
between the lift of the weapon and its 
full there came a gush of faint, childish 
laughter, and then across the ranye of 
his vision, far away and dim, he saw the 
sun-bright head of his baby girl, as, with 
the pretty tottering run of a two-year. 
old, she moved across the grass of the 
door yard. His hands relaxed; the fork 
fell to the ground; his head lowered, 

“Make out y'r deed an’ morgige, an’ 
git off'n my land, an’ don’t. ye never 
cross my line avin; ify’ do, TH kill ye.” 

Butler backed away from the man in 
wild haste, and climbing into his buggy 
with trembling limbs, drove off down the 
road, leaving Paskins seated dunbly on 
the sunuy pile of sheaves, bis head suak 
into his hands, 





A Good Time cumine: for the Poer. 
New York Commercial-Advertiser, 


A correspondent asks whether the site of 
the memorial arch will not be a tenement 
district in w few years. FBossibly.it may. In 
that case the arch would . elp to make the 
lives of the poor more enjoyable, 
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CHRONICLES. 


Now after many daysit came to pass 
that the Adversary, that old Serpent 
which is the devil and Satan, appeared 
unto Charles, whose surname was Dana. 


2% And he approached and came near 


and tempted him, and lifted up his voice 
saying, O 


O, scholarly man and able editor, 
live forever! 

uD know thy works and Ate ways and 
for a long time have had reard unto 
ee 

4. At Brook Farm [D noted thy down- 


sittings and uprisings, and To was titled 


with fear lest thy many and earnest words 
in “The Harbinger” should draw Way 


wad seduce the American people, to the 


end f should be left altogether desolate 
and without worshipers. 

5. But verily thou hast utterly reversed 
thy former course, and art become a great 
man and scholarly; thou and the office 
cit. 

7 And thou canst speak many tongues 


and hast a newspaper seen and sought . 


after by many people. 

3. And surely thy pen is pointed and 
sharp and persistent and mightier (han 
vany sword against the living, and is an 
especial terror to the dead, 

9 And thou art fain and well pleased 
to delay, miscarry and thwart every re- 
form, HO matter how tring, upon whict 
the heart of the people may be set, and 
for all these works be assured I ion well 
pleased with thee and thy paper. 

10. Behold the ave of brute strength is 
beginning to pass away and cunning and 
treachery are becoming the order of the 
day; letus, Lo pray thee, forn: a compact 
a establish a covenant together, 


» Then Charles was well pleased, aud 


Se muy thy kingdom endure and 


thy worshipers be greatly multiplied! Leo 
these many years have b served thee, | 
am grown preat and increased in poods, 
and for many years yet Lam able to pre- 
vent righteousness and obscure justice in 
the eyes of this people. 

12. And the doctrines of Jesus are revo- 
lutionary and the sermon on the mount 
is delicient in literary ability; trusts are 
apart of the natural order, and great is 
the gospel of things as they are. 

13, Money answereth to all things; 
money is the true social reformer; by giv 
ing money and not by doing justice is the 
only way for the millionaire te assist the 
begear, 

14. Cold victuals wrapped up ina copy 
of the Sun is better than fand reform, and 
almsyiving is better than free trade, 

15. And while seeming to speak well of 
the reforms, L can so manage aus to cast 
discredit upon them and help to keep 
things as they are, and even to make 
them still more to thy liking; now what 
reward shall [have, Land the office cat? 

16. Then smiled the Adversary and he 
answered and said, “Surely i this life 
thou shalt have nothing and in the world 
to come | Will still further diminish thy 
wapes,’ 

17% Andat this moment he heard some 
one drawing near and wishing it not to be 
known with whom he had held conversa- 
tion, he became as thin air and vanished 
away. 

8. Yet was it not observed by any man 
that the editor, the paper or the cat 
changed their course ino any material re- 
spect, but as before seemed to favor iniqui- 
ty for the love of it. A. P. Brown, 

Jersey © ys 


The Siuvery tducetteiink tu ubraail, 
Rio News, 

The result of the senatorial elections in this 
city aud throughout the province of Rio de 
Janeiro on the 4th of Aupust, have caused 
profound surprise, and if we are correctly 
informed, they bhuve occasioned noo small 
umount of consternation in the ranks of the 
conservatives, For a uumber of yeurs the 
provinee of Rio de Janeiro has been domin- 
ated by two conservative jeaders, Senator 

-vulino and Depury Andrade Pizueira, who 
represent the reactionary Bourbon element 
of that party. For ten years the liberals 
have been ina hopeless minority, and evea in 
the senatorial elections of (SST they made no 
show at allan the returas, Uuder the stimnu- 
lating influence of woew liberai cabinet, and 
under the leadership of one of the most skill- 
ful politicgiaus in the empire, all this tus been 
chanved, and the conservatives have been so 
badly beaten that one cannot help wouderiag 
where their former waioriies came from Hf 
there is any sincerity or stability in Brazilian 
politics, this elecuion presages the defeat of 
the conservatives in the general elections at 
the end of this month, and seals the death 
Warrant of the mdemuitication movement, of 
Which Paulino was the moving: spirit, The 
present goverument is on record in opposition 
to paying indemmities for the slaves liberated 
last year, and its vielory at the pulls ought 
to strengthen that i seins 
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J. Hasu Mortgage on te, 
Gomer ville, Mass., Journal, 


doesn’t seem to think so, 






The earth is the Lord's, but Jay Gould. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Hlow Shall We Tax Rupidly Increasing 
Land Values? 


NanatMo, B.C, daly 16.—-Will you, through 
your columns, expliun how the single tux 
would prevent speculation in land in a lo- 
eality where land doubled its value yearly? 
Sueh a phenomenon we ia this provitee have 
had an instance of in the city of Vancouver 
the terminus of the Canada Pacitie rail. 
read. To illustrate: A bought a town lot 
in ISS for $300. The following year he was 
offered S800 for the same fot, but refused) in 
1887 he neeepted $2,000 for the same lot. B, 
who owns it to-day, bus refused an offer of 
$6,000 for it. In argument with a friend he 
pointed out this case aud said he believed 
that the single tax would not stop land 
All thas Feould say was that 
it would be absurd to think that land values 
would iperease at the above mentioned rate 
for any considerable time; that they must 
eventually step, and that the knowledge that 
the values would be taxed had a tendency to 
check speculation. Besides that, all lots not 
in use would be open to the first comer that 
would use them and be willing to pay a land 
value tax, If you could point out to me and 
many other admirers of the single tax a bet- 
ter argument than here presented for such a 
case I would feel extremely obliged. 

WALTER Roos, 


The single taux which would take land 
values as they increased for the use of 
the community would destroy the in- 
ducement to speculation, which is that 
of private gain. While the growth of 
cities, the building of railroads, ete., 
would cause land to increase in value, 
the gain would go to the commuity not 
to the individual, and the speculation 
which causes such sharp and exagger- 
ated increases in nominal values, could 
not take place. 

Taxes on Products. 


SHranon, Mass.—I often read in THE STAND- 
ARD that our present system of taxation im- 
poses What is practically a fine for the crea- 
tion of wealth; butagain I read that this fine 
is no burden to the producer since he shifts it 
in fall upon the consumer by adding the tax 
to the price of his products; while more rare- 
ly one sees evidence of a perception of the 
fact that, ou the contrary, the tax is a bur- 
den to the producer, since the increased price 
limits his sales. Here we are brought to the 
subject of my query. [s there not a final 
truth which in general is unseen or ignored; 
namely, that though the tax is a burden upon 
the producer, it is not an undue burden, be- 
cause the tax levied upon bim frees the com- 
munity from aa equal tax, thus preventing 
the reduction of his sales below what they 
would be were the tax otherwise levied! 

W. DL Wenner. 

It is true that a tax on products linits 
sales, and in that sense it djures the pro- 
ducer, But it is not paid by the pro- 
ducer; itis paid by the cousumer in’ the 
increased price of goods, And this tax 
thus paid, while it injures the producer 
and robs the constmer, does not free the 
community fron paying vw certain tribute 
which now yvoes into private pockets and 
which wecall rent. The result of our not 
taking land values by taxation is simply 
this: The people at large pay two taxes, 
one, rent, to private individuals, the 
other, the tax on products which goes 

tothe government, If we taxed away 
rent from the landlords we would then 
relieve the people of the other tax, 

The stronger argument also holds good 
of course, namely that bind values belong 
to the whole people and that. natural op- 
portunities should be equalized, 

W. B.S. 


Shall We Tax Leasor or Lensee ? 


AMY, Wis.—Suppose & person has leased 
some unituproved laud for a long time, agree- 
ing to pay all taxes on the same and a year- 
ly rent, and has erected on it a valuable 
building, and since doing so the single tax 
has become a law. How will the tenant be 
benefited by it during the teri of the lease! 

HB. 

If the single tax law were so framed 
as to tax *vround rents” in such cases, 
then the taxes would fall on the real 
owner and not on the tenant, This) isa 
matter of detail for the lawmakers to 
settle, 

Your other questions we cannot an- 
swer. W. BS, 


The Cauno and Qwuerahip af Value. 


Sr. Louis, Mo,—What is the difference, or 
what diferent efeer will it bave on the 
masses of the people, What we tux—the value 
of the wealth or the value of the land rent? 
Both are created by or through the demand 
of the people, and either tux must be paid by 
the people. K. VM, 

The value of any article capable of 
being produced in unlimited quantities, 
such asa hatera nail, is measured, on the 
average, by the labor involved in) pro- 
ducing a duplicate of that article, A sud- 
den increase of demand might raise the 


value temporarily, but as frequently a 
lessemmy of demand would reduce the 


value temporarily, and on the aver 


age it would be worth just what the 


Jabor involved in making it is worth, 
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Demand will not increase the value 
in the long run; it will simply de- 
termine the amount produced, and if any- 
thing will lessen the value, because a 
constantly increasing demand stimulates 
cheaper and cheaper production, The 
value will be both created and measured 
by the labor. 

Tn the case of land, however, or of any 
produet of which the supply is limited by 
nature, such as certain kinds of spring 
water, value arises from the increasing 
needs of society—from demand—and is 
not measure! by labor, These values are 
simply monopoly values, and attach only 
to those things which are not capable of 
being produced in unlimited quantities. 

Now, if we tax the first class of articles, 
such as hits, nails, ete., we will lessen the 
production of those articles, and the tax 
will eventually fall on the consumer, not 
on the manufacturer, who simply adds 
the tux to the price.” We will thus make 
ourselves poorer, and at the same time be 
robbing the man who consumes the arti- 
cles. But if we tax land values or mon- 
opoly values we do not lessen the amount 
of land, which is fixed, nor make any- 
thing dearer, and at the same time we 
obtain for the use of the community the 
value of those gifts of nature which be- 
long to all men equally. We simply put 
all men on an equal footing, and leave to 
each the full fruits of his own labor, 

W. BLS. 

Muat We Have a Bloody Revolution? 

CINCINNATI, O., Aug. 14.—In the pamphlet 
“The case plainly stated,” page 6, second col- 
umn, T read: “It is true that under the 


George system vou could only sell your place 


for $1,500. Still with those $1,500 you could 
buy just as good a farm from sume one else,” 


This sentence is offered in answer to an im- 
avinary “Stnart Aleck” who objects that the 
single tax operates to contiseate the farmer's 
land, 


The case supposes a farm which will, under 


the preseutsystetn, sell for 3,000 silver dollars, 


but which will, under the George system sell 
for but 1,500 silver dollars, but because these 
dollars will exehange for another farm he 
illogivally concludes that the farmer has lost 
nothing in passing from one system to the 
other. But suppose we pass from farming to 
banking, will the Georce system so reduce 
bank stocks so that be can with $1,500 obtain 
ws much capital or Wealth as he could have 
obtained with the $3,000. Mr. H. F. Ring 
evaded or failed to meet this simple case, 
Which is a matter he should have elaborated 
with great precision and vot tossed it off with 
the puffaw, “Conutiscate bush!" He does not 
show me that his scheme is uot a clear case 
of confiscation, 

Samuel B. Clarke in his paper, “A lawyer's 
reply to criticisins,” takes tbe ground that 
our Civil Constitutions and statutes, in so far 
as they secure to the individual a fee simple 
in lands, are violations of human rights. Loan 
readily concede that, but | recognize the fact 
that in so doing [am involved in revolution, 
thatis, I propose to remedy existing errors, 
by abrogating not only existing but funda- 
mental laws, The George system implies von- 
fiseation or purchase of all lands by the gov- 
ernment. 

‘There is no question about the accuracy of 
Mr. George's generalizations, but he and his 
followers uniformly disappoint me in their 
luck of practical methods, They remind me 
of the cuuncil of mice, Who voted to hang a 
bell on the cat, but failed to secure volunteers 
for the attempt. Stil, 1 do not doubt that 
the state will tinally own the soil aod that 
the present system will be abolished, but it 
will be through convulsions more terrible 
thau those men bave experienced in gaining 
the civil and religious rights they now enjoy. 

When I talked abolitionism some forty 
or fifty years age, I hardly realized 
that Lo was countenancing rebellion, but 
such was the fact, and such is the se 
quence of events in the Heury George system. 
Two actual cases have cecurred to me which 
Ulustrate the ugly chasm that there is be- 
tween the George system and the present 
system in regard to property in land. The 
corner of Fifth and Vine streets, which is to 
be improved by Carew, is valued ata lease 
rental of $18,000, on the basis of five per cent 
on a valuation of $360,000. This 18,000 
represents What Carew is willing to pay for 
the use of the business location, and is the 
sum of money which belongs to the commu- 
nity, and is to be collected, according to 
George, asatax, If Carew, in competition 
with others, would pay more, then the tax 
would be more; butal could obtain the use of 
the site for less, then the tax would be less, 
for it isa principle in Henry George's theo- 
ries that the entire rent of land belongs to 
the community, and not to the individual. 
The enforcement of this principle by statu- 
tory enactments would operate to transfer 
the corner of Vine and Fifth streets to the 
community, and would be a clear case of con- 
tiseation. 

Tuke unosher case; The tenement I oc- 
cupy at 887 Linn street is one ina block of 
ten houses, which were built on leased 
ground, The grouad rent is $75 per house, 
and the tax is $55 a yeur. Under the George 
system the ground would pay a tax of 875 
ind the improvement would be relieved of 
the tax of $55, which would doubtless ope- 
rate to reduce the rent by that suns, so that 
the rent would be @300 Jess $55; a very de- 
cided advantage to me. But the land on 
Which the hcuse stands ceuses to have a 
commercial value, ana the lund holder is 
made to contribute to iy support, 

Now what J need in this matter is to 
be enlightened as to George's scheme in 

ussing from lund holding as it now is to 

and holding as his principles require, It 
makes me tired to read the rhetoric showing 
that the community bas a God-given right te 











the soil, just as it would tire me to read un 
argument showing that aman not disturbing 
others has a right to walk or run or fly or 
sail from Texas to Maine. The real question 
is, how statutory enactments forbidding 
these acts are to be set aside. I can see 
no means by which society can pass from the 
present system to the George system but by 
revolution, The government cannot offer 
compensation for the land without borrow- 
ing the means at rates of interest equal to the 
taxes the Jand could pay. To buy the corner 
of Fifth and Vine would require 360,000, 
which the government must provide by a 
loan, the interest on which must be paid by 
tuxes on this very land, 

The most reasonable plan that I have seen 
is to extinguish land titles at the rate of 
two per cent per annum, so that ut the end 
of tiftv years all the land would belong to 
the community. 

Now this is what I wish to see the Henry 
George men address themselves to. There 
may be work to do in enlightening men to see 
hisgreneral principle, but I do notneed it. Jobn 
Brown saw that slavery Was a wrong, and in 
defiance of statutes he threw himself against 
the law and perished as a martyr and hero. 
Before society gets through with this Heury 
George business there will be John Browns 
demunding with arms in their hands the 
rights George teaches them to assert. George 
is not offering a panacea, he is anuouncing a 
wv principle, and principles are incorporated 
intu the Magna Charta of human rights as 
the sequel of conflicts of class against class. 

C. B. CHASE. yy 

The practical steps fora passage from 
the private ownership of rent to the pub- 
lie ownership thereof have been clearly 
shown. If the bloody revolution does 
come it will be because men sit down and 
say that the present can never learn from 
the past; that the politically free men of 
to-day. when knowledge is more widely 
diffused than for centuries back at least, 
must act cud re-enact the same bloody 
scenes. 

Who are working for the single tax? 
Iivery free trader, even though he does 
not know it. Every man like Mayor 
Hewitt, who says that personal property 
taxes should be abolished and state and 
local taxes levied on real estate alone. 
Every man who says vacant land owners 
should be taxed ona full valuation in- 
stead cf a fractional one. Every man 
who tries to get a factory plant exempt 
from taxation. All these are taking the 
practical steps which lead to the con- 
centration of all taxes on land values and 
the freeing of vacant land to the user, 

There never was a change from one 
fundamental system to another which 
had its gradual and peaceful progression 
so clearly mapped out for it. The break- 
ing up of corrupt religious systems; the 
abolition of chattel slavery; the acquisi- 
tion of political rights in tyranny ridden 
countries—all these involved more or less 
sudden and violent changes. But forthe 
people to assert their right to the land 
(which, as you say, is self-evident) 
by means of gradually dropping other 
taxes and placing taxation on those values 
which attach to land by reason of the 
growth of the community is not only a 
peaceful and rational policy, but every step 
in the progession will prove its its relative 
advantage to all but the smallest kind 
of a small minority of the people, and its 
actual advantage even to the minority. 
It has been found that in the cities and 
towns of Michigan two per cent of the 
families own sixty-one per cent of the 
real estate. Do you suppose that it will 
be necessary to go to war in order that 
state taxes in Michigan shall be levied on 
real estate only, once you get people to 
see the folly and wrong of trying to assess 
personal property? And once you col- 
lect ail taxes from real estate, do you 
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PFLUE WANEATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB, 
No. 86 Clinton place, Kighth street New York, 

All single tux men visiting New York are vordially 
me Vited to make our roumis their headquarters while Ja 

uWwh, 

The rooms are open every eveuing from six to mid- 
night, and from twelve o'vluck nue to midnight on 
Sundays, 

Lectures on economic subjects of interest to every 
citizen, every Sunday evening, and onee during eae 
month throughout the season, ob & Week-day evening, 

Any infortnation as to the club, its lectures, WOre, 
and objects can be hud on application to the secretary, 

A. J. STEERS, 39 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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think it will be necessary to vo to war in 
order that buildings and improvements 
shall be exempt? No. 
constitutional amendment permitting the 
legislature to levy taxes in any way 
thought best instead of on all species of 
property, as now, but that is easily ob- 
tained once people are mude to see what 
is wanted. The question is not a sec- 


tional nora’ race question, and appeals to 
prejudice and bigotry by those who 
think they will luse will be unavailing. 

A reform of taxation which will leave 
to the individual all that he produces, and 
stop the robbery of the individual which 
is involved in landlordism and our pres- 
ent taxes on industry, is a prevention of 
confiscation—not contiscation. The sell- 
ing value of land is simply the amount a 
man is willing to pay for the privilege of 
collecting values which he Cocs not create, 
the privilege of taxing his feilow citizens; 
or, in the case of the user of land, it is 
the price he pays for the sake of not being 
forced to pay rent to others; that is, the 
price he pays to escape being robbed. 
And when the producers of wealth, man- 
ufacturers, merchants, farmers, laborers, 
or Whatever they may be, understand 
this, they have the peaceful remedy at 
hand; and the ery of ‘‘ccntiscation” will 
be raised rather against the robbing 
taxes that hamper industry and fine the 
diligent and frugal, than ayvainst the sin- 
gle taxeven though it does destroy the 
selling value of bare land. 

If a class war does arise, is will be not 
because of the siuzle tax propaganda, 
but because of there not having been 
enough single tax propayanda, 

W. B.S, 
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Notes. 


K. P. Alexander, Springfield, Mo.—Yes; 
wages will continually rise. 








Emblems of the Trade, 
Time. 

Sullivan—Say, Murphy, phwat th’ divil do 
the thrae balls mane over the pawn broker’s 
dure? 

Murphy—Oi tought ivry intilligent mon 
knew they manes fait, hope ana an’ charity. 
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TRY THE CURE. 


A particle is applied into each nostriland ts agrees 
able. Price 30 cents at Druggists; by mail, registered, 
Weents. BLY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York, 





OLMAN'S CHOLERA MIXTURE isa 

sure cure for all summer complaints. Prioce 35 
cents, Holman’s Pharmacy, 381 Fourth avenue, near 
Twenty-seventh street, New York. 
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LAW OF WAGES ILLUSTRATED. 


A Community where Opportunities for 
Work Belug Plenty Workinumen Make 
flood Wages and nee Tndependent—When 
They Tire ot Working for an Kmployer 
They Can Quit and Geeta suitable Piece 
of Laud tor Themselyes for Litthe or 
Nothing-—-No Real Poverty Among Them, 

New York Sun, Sept. 22. 

There is a laboring community within 
sight of New York where there are no 
rapitalists, no labor unions, no strikes, no 
discontent, and no real poverty, Almost 
every family owns its house and pateh 
of ground, and almost every skilled work- 
man employs his own powers in the way 
that seems to him best, The Jand from 
which these workmen draw their living 
is either owned by themselves or occupied 
ata nominal rent. [no this community 
child labor is almost unknown, and the 
aged employ themselves in tasks lighter 
than the laborious trade at which most of 
the adult members work. 200). 

Did you ever happen to stand at the 
Fort Lee ferry and look across the Hud- 
son toward the Palisudes? If so, then 
your eyes have rested upon the abode of 
this curious community. Afong the Jer- 
sey shore, from Fort Lee to Coitsville, a 
mile or more, extend the homes and quar- 
ries of the men tiat make bluestone pav- 
ing blocks. Every one that knows the 
streets of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, Hoboken, or Newark kuows the 
touch trap rock of the Palisades, From 
Fort Lee northward this rock wall ex- 
tends for many miles, with varying 
heights and rare breaks, Westward, for 
a mile or more inland, the rock lies near 
the surface. [tis easily split with pow- 
der or edged tools, but tougher than 
granite when built into houses or laid in 
street beds. For thirty-five or forty years 
the residents of the region, mostly the 
descendants of settlets tong living: in this 
country, have been turning this stone 
into paving blocks, Partly because the 
place was inaccessible, and partly because 
the absentee owners of the land have val- 
ued it less for the quarries than as the 
prospective site of a suburban population, 
these quarry-men have obtained quarry 
privileges almost rent free, The pre- 
vailing rent, Where any has been de- 
manded, is St per thousand blocks, but 
in mony instances the little quarries are 
worked by squatters, Who take the stone 
rent free, and when warned olf retire, 
only to return when the landowner’s 
agent disappears. 

Almost the entire stone output of the 
region is quarried by individual workmen, 
who retain for themselves the whole 
earnings of their industry, save the little 
that goes for reat. A man brought up in 
this region becomes a fairly skilled block- 
maker in from four to eight months, 
thourh half a lifetime is not too much for 
one who would know all the kinks of the 
trade andall the peculiarities of the ma- 
terials in which he works, When once 
the necessary skill is acquired, a man miy 
set up business for himself at an outlay 
of perhaps less than §L0. 

A skilled blockimaker working fron six 
to eivht hours a day can produce from 160 
to 150 blocks daily. The price has seldom 
fillen below $26 per 1000, and last year it 


rose to $42. Lt is a poor blockmaker wlio | 


clears less than &2. aday, and in good 
times skilledand industrious men have 
made from Sfto $ aday, One Italian 
who has been blockmaking along the 
vlisades for thirteen years is reputed to 
have laid up $12,000, There is nothing 
to prevent the blockmaker from) working 
all the year round, save on the rare occa- 
sions when the weather is absolutely un- 
eudurable. Ino summer the blockmaker 
works from 5 in the morning until 9; 
rests until Sor-t, when his quarry has 
become shadowed by the western hill, 
and quits at Bord, In winter be seldom 
works more than seven hours aday, He 
allows himself all the holidays going, and 
regards pleasure as having equal claims 
with business. 

The conditions prevailing at Fort Lee 
and Coitsville have produced some odd 
results ino the labor market. The old 
alisudes stone company has found the 
blockmakers a stiffenecked and rebellious 
generation, The company’s quarries lie 
atthe foot of the Palisades, while the in- 
dividual quarries dot the hill above, From 
time to time blockmakers are seduced 
into working for the company, but they 
insist upon all sorts of privileges, and on 
the slightest provocation quit) work with 
the defiant proclamation: ‘We can do 
better up on the Lil’ The company has 
wt various times offered to pay block- 
makers $20 per 1,000 blocks, to furnish 
all tocis, do all blasting and sharpening, 
and provide laborers to handle the rock 
in bulk, The result was always the same, 
The men worked irregularly and soon re- 
turned to their own little quarries, Re- 
cently the company has been experiment- 
ing with a machine designed to cut the 
blocks, butas yet it has not been per- 
fected, The blockmakers kuow their ad- 
Vantages, and some of then have a clear 
perception of the economic principles that 
vaderlie the situation, 

“What would you fellows do if we 
should lease or buy the whole region 
here?” asked the company’s superintead- 
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ent of a blockmaker who had quit) the 
company’s employment and gone back to 
his own solitary, but proltituble little 
Urry, 

“Why,” said he “wed have to come 
down and work for whatever you'd vive 
us.” 

Otherlaborers than skilled blockmakers 
wre not espectally well paid at Coitsville, 
though, of course, the conditions prevail- 
ing there tosomeextent alfect the whole 
labor market. Indeed the intluenee of 
the individual quarries is felt’ down at 
Weehawken, where aw diferent systeni 
prevails, but where wages are higher than 
al Jorsey City and other points further re. 
moved from the example of Fort Lee and 
Coitsville. 

Of lute years some of the property own- 
ers along the Palisades have come to 
think that it may be worth while to 
squeeze a fair rental out of the quarries. 
Accordingly, agents have been stationed 
on the ground to keep off squatters, and 
In some instances terms huve been made 
With the workinen. The prevailing ren- 
tal, however, is still in the form of a roy- 
alty of $1 per 1,000, or from vty to 4 per 
cent of the product, Many of the block- 
makers, however, own little plots about 
their houses, and when a New York resi- 
dent recently drove the squatters from his 
land, one of the trespassing quarrymen 
Was seen @ few days later comfortably 
making blocks in a quarry opened up in 
his own front yard. 

‘Conse mption Cured. — 

Anald plive chau, retired fram pe. tueving bad 
Placed in his hands bs an Kast India missionary the 
furmiula of isitiple vegetable remedy for tie speedy 
tthd permiuvent cure of Consumption, Branehitis, Ca 
tarrh, Asthtme amd oll throwtand lung atfeettons; also 
aw positive and radical cure for Nervous Debilitv and 
all Nervous Complaints, after having tested ifs wob- 
derful curative puwers in thousands of cases, has felt 
It his duty tomake it known to his safer Telows, 
Actuated by this motive and oa desire to reheve hu. 
nen suffering, Lwill send tree of charge, to all who 
desite it, this receipe, in German, French or English, 
With full directions for preparing or using. Sent by 
nul by addressing With stip, naming this paper, Ww. 
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wan You Get One Dollar Easter ? , 

We want to know exactly the value 

ot this advertising medium, and will 

pay you to tellus, as it may save us a7 

thousands. Mail a postal or letter xf; 

giving name ofthis paperanc we will 

send you absolutely free, a recespe 

for One Dollar on account of one of 

our $43 Keystone Dust-proof 

Railroad Watches, and a hand- 

some charm case-opener. You know our Keystone 

Dust-proof Watches are the best, and we have selling 

agents almost everywhere. € want one in your 

city. We sell watches in our Co-operative clubs at 

the lowest cash prices for One Dellar a Week. 

THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 
Main Ofice in Company's Own Building, 

904 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


What did this 


fl a = a ‘Gea 
Above is an exact copy of a photograph of a 
Railroad wreck. Had the enpineer carried a 
Keystone Dust-Proof Watch, which 
is not subject to variations arising 
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from dust and dampness, the wreck 
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would probably never have occurred. 


A KEYSTONE DUST-PROOF RAILROAD 
WATCH costs $43.00— the WRECK 
COST MANY THOUSANDS OF OOLLARS. 
These watches are for sale cither for ALL CASH 
or in our Co-operative Clubs for ONE DOLLAR 
A WEEK. If we have no selling agent in your 


town, better write us at once for terms, &c, 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB C0., 


Main Office in Co,’s own building, 
904 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa 
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18, Thy Kingetom Coie. Heabry George, 4d pages, 
‘Phe Punedous of Government. Henry George 8 
weeS. 
a he Menace of Plutocraey, ‘Thomas G. Shearmin. 
NS pues, 
21. renement House Morality. J.0,8. Huntington, 4 pp, 
Prives of Stuple Tax Library: Two puge tracts—1 
copy, Feents deoopies, cents; (0 coptes, Weentss 1,000 
Cu rtos, $1.50, 
“OUP page traets-l copy, 2 centss 20 copies, 10 cents: 
WU copte:, 4 cents; LOOG copies, 8. 
Kigbt-pige tracts—beopy, deents: 1 eantes, 10 cents, 
TOU copies, SO vetite; LOO copies, 86, 
Stxteen-page tracts—L cous, 4 cents, & coples, 
eents; io Yue, $1.60; 1,000 copies, 812. 
No extrie charge by nuk 
The followinp numbers of the “Land and Labor Lt- 
brary” ace stillin stocks - 


§. Bettion’s Nightniare, Louis kf. Post. 4 pues, 
7. New York's Docks. J. W. Sullivan. 4 pryges. 
10, Alysterious Dinwppeneance, Lewis freeland. 6 pp 
& Saviors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall farm, W. T 
Crossdiale, 12 pages, 
The Collogiste Chureb and Sheemaker's Field. W 
Tf. Crousditie, 12 pruuzes. 
~Ftis the Law of Chiist., Revs. te spencer. 4 pp 
Christhimity and Poverty. Bather duntiagton 4pp. 
Poverty and Cheisthinity, HH. O, Pentecost, 8 pages. 
Religion vs, Robbery. Rev, Dr. MeGlyun, 8 pages. 
Alti-shaverv and Anti-poveriy, HO. Pentecost. pp. 
Socalisin--Lts Trath and its Nerur. Henry Georg . 
4 pages, 
. “God Wis Tt.” Henuey George. 4 pages. 
hiow Johi’'s Father Saw the Light. W.C. Woods. 2pp 
. Ten Thoughts for Christhin Thinkers. Kev, John We 
Kramer, 4 pee 
What the United Labor Party Warm, Menry George, 
2 pages. 
. Hints as to What You Can Do. Henry George. 4 pp 
My Bucether Woon and My Grocery Ata. Willa 
MeCabe. 4d pages. 
4. A Republlcan’s Reasons for Supporting Clavelan 
Judee Frank T. Ret 2 pages, 
Jefferson and Hainilion. Chauncey . Black, 8 ppe 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


Virst Principles. Henry George, ‘panes, 
pola Teas Truth and lus Krror. Henry George. 
YATES. 
Taxing Land Values. Henry George, 3 pages. 
It ts the Law of Christ. Rev. 8. H. Spencer of 
Henry, HL 4 pages. ; 

The Case Platnly Stated. HLF. King. 3 pages, 
Ballory’ Snug Harbor. Wm. T. Cronsdale, 12 purges. 


SWEDISH TRACTS. 


2 The Case Piamly Stated, Hoa. King. & paves 


TARIFF TRACTS. 


. Protection as a Universal Need. Henry George 


WLS, 
aie Tarttf Question, Henry George. 4 pages. 
American Protection and Sritish Free Trade, 
Henry George. 4 pages. 
Protection and Wages. Henry George, 8 pages, 
The Coummon Sense of the Tari! Question. Thomas 
G. Shearman, 4 pages. 
Protection the Friend of Labor?) Thomas @. Shea r- 
man. & Sh Tes. 
A Short Tari History, Thomas G@. Shearman, 
HES ets 
Bat Talk to Protectionisty. Thomas G. Shearman, 
pages, 
Au Aduress to Workingmen on the Tarif? Question, 
meury weorge. 4 pages, 
A set of Tarif? Traces will be sent to any address for 
teu cents, 
Address THE STANDARD, 
1) Tintern cannre New York Cltw, 


PRANG'S 
FLORAL CAMPAIGN FOR THE CHOICE 
A NATIONAL FLOWER 


is NOW PR active progress in ail parts of the United 
Stites, 

The onatter has assumed lerge  pronortions and 
APOUSeH Gites! Tterest ail over this eountrey. Phe 
firmiof LL. ewig & Co, Bos on, Miss., whe starred the 
Crm peeien, WH eaey dt too deehoon. Thei grids tie 
Litkie Catupaige souvenir, entitled “Que Natt dona 
lower,’ is now for sale by every Loohselier aad 
SHatLOneT, : 

This souvenir publication os inthe shape of a titele 
volute, caving pietupes of tha Mas ower and Golden 
Ret, Fhe iwo fa varie cindihiites two PucIs eX pressive 
of the clatios of cited, history of thee etapa, iene 
the poeta bittot, Et d di the ustiaal aetistie st ype of al 
Prony’s publicitions, md fhe price execcdinply moder. 
GLE, UWOHEY TVG Contin a copy. 

‘The postiul jadlot contin Che nies of “cy towers 
ind “Croidereltaa,” ahd a bee spice tor the vote for 
ny other Tower, ct Chis postal carci is addressed to 
Messta, Prune & Co, Who will publish team cbme te 
Line, through the press of the countiey, the results of 
the vote, aad al oer the close of the polis, tle sist of 
Deceniber of this year, they wall mail to eae voter 
the fini) outectne of the exanerinient, 

The vesadeot the votrug thus fur has given of 
Whole piutaber cast, 

G7 percent tor the Golden-ftod 
Pe | ee a Se Muvilower, 
Lauved, 
Dandelion, 
suutlower, 
Datny, 
and the rest seattering for tumerous other towers 
und plants, 


% 


The interest ino the quest on bas permeated a, 
chtsses. Clery yInen atid actors, sUttesmen ane poeta, 
teachers and plolanthropists, as wellia business peas 
tend the press, biave voted, and thls tially potereste 
bE To note the preferences of some of the best knows 
persons of Che countey, 

Bowe clergo tien tiece voted tor the Mas tower, bug 
some oo? Lhe inost nected ates checuure Lita pan farence 
for the Goldessedud, 

The Vates of neted: women are most jmiypartially 
fiver, aGhough the har pest gauber show theo prefers 
eoee for the Gobtem Rod,  dhus, Hare Beecher 
Bowe Jlizcbeth Phetos Ward, dado Whatua, Julie 
Ward Howe jad Laey Stone cecored ther vale for the 
Golden Hod, While Britneis B. Wallird prefers the dbay- 
flower, Gtitce Greenwood the Migmala, apa the pitted 
auihoral oti Ward, creieher,’ Mitgaret Delp, 
the Ma antiaio Licured  biaiisy d. babes, the flamed cate 
tle padater, Votes for the Golteaeiod, while the eh, 
We Belyess, Mande Vader, chooses the Porget-mes 
bolo Pandy Diweaport shares the opraton af ber fel 
low ielors, BU eoth, Law renee dierent and We H 
Crue, Chiat toe Goldemdtod ie the proper emblem for 
et country, While Rabert Mintel vores forthe May 

ower, 

AmMoue poets aud writers we tind farther, thay doha 
G Whikier expresses titnself for the Golden od 
While (ie followin ali prefer the Maytlowers duames 
Parton, Jutues Kedpath, ib. b, Guodkin, John boy le 
GGUS iad Brat, Joba bike, 

Ank ut any heek ov stutheucry atere ter 
Peoaug’s National Fiawer Book, (ne battles 
worm with every book. miu bull name and 
wcdaloenn, moe put be du the aad. You wil 
furer He inlormed by the publishers of the 
remobe. 

Of you cuonot obtain Vrang's Nagonal 
Kliewer Book rendily at your store, then 
wend 0 -'8)cent postal nore er 2d ceute bu 
pominge einmps to d. Prong & Co., Boston 
Mirne,, thing fora copy ef the book, and it 
witli be musled ta von trer, 

buch bullies cutbtien to bust ane vese, an 


Ballads’ Wiitestrivenshaed® brited seus 


, ; . sei ces ee Se poe aess =e pes ee per ag : z 
eT ne Ng es sen oe at PEEP hese eS De ATOR RE ET ES PO 2; z 3s > i 
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STRAWS WHICH SHUW THE WIND. 


The Henry George single tax is gaining 
frieuds very rapiply. It is certain that it 
will po longer do for brainless editors to 
sneer at Georgeism.—[Augusta, Me., New 
Age, 

The record stands forty-six failures of 
woolen manufacturing concerus in 1889 prior 
to August 29, as compared witb thirty-five in 
wilike portion of 1888. But comparison of 
agyrevate habilities shows un increase of far 
more than thirty-two per cent, the proportion 
of the increase in number, The liubitities of 
failing woolen manufacturing institutions 
this year ameunt to $6,920,000, as compared 
with $2.48 000 last year, aud the total assets 
to $5,173,000, against $1,355,000) in eight 
months of 1388. ‘Lhe liabilities of the seven 
failed wool dealers in 1889 ageregate ap- 
proximately $1,766,000, and of the six named 
in 1888, $282,0U0. The actual assets of wool 
dealers specitied as failing in 1889 aggregated 
$931,000, und in 1888 $68, 0U0.~--[Bradstreev’s. 

Justice is wanted, and once convince the 
American people that the present system Is 
weivhted with injustice, and they will dis- 
cover some praciicable way out of it— 
(Augusta, Me., New Age. 

It is likely the national! convention of coal 
miners, now in session at Wilkesbarre, will 


vote uguinst the eight-hour law as applicable 


to Lheir own calling. At the present rates of 
wiges for miniug, it is atl they can do to 
make a fiving in tea hours.— Pittsburg Chron- 
icle-Telegraph. 

Ballot reform we must have, aud the main 
idea in the Australian system is good and 
practical, dem cratic. politicians to the con- 
trary nobwithstanding,.—{New York Press. 








CC rn en a 


THE GREATEST ADVANCE 





in 


LIFE INSURANCE 


in the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


PAID UP AND CASH VALUES GUARAN- 
TEED 


by the 


PERFECTED MASSACILU-ETTS INSUR- 
ANCE ACT OF 1887. 


a el 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 


RETR 


INCORPORATED IS51. 


_ GEO. W. ENGLISH, MANAGER, 


For New York and New Jersey. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 


271 BROADWAY, 


Corner ot Chamber Sec. 





A number of finely finthhed BaneReliefs of 
Henry George, in Bronze, have been placed 
with us for aule. 

Price $bia any addrean, 
Address THE STANDARD, 
2Union quare, New York City. 


HANDY BINDERS 


FOR 


THE STANDARD. 


“A lot of Handy Binders, made especially for ting 
THE BTANDAKD, are now ready, 


Price 7) cents to any address, 
Address THE STANDARD, 
12 Union Square, New York City, 


NINGLE PAX PIRINTING.~1,000 notebeads 
(sate form ot Brook yu single tax club prin'ed 
on bark) $2.00, s xpress paid, Stickers, The single 
tax atte my i 7 is cons per 1QU postpaid, All other 
rinting at lowest cusy Paites. 
: 7 L. F, WESTON, 451 Main 8t., 
Cambridgeport, Mass, 


TO PurumUTE DISCUSSION! 
Cat Seart Pins in Gold, Bilver, 
Oxidized Silver and Gold Plated, 


ond 








ee 










Send ordersto WM.C.WULEEF 
QTE Vine Wt., Cluchsnnadd, 


Qynee TAX DUCTMINED IN A NUT. 


BHELL 
Thi *®Mphiets on Various phases of the socia! 
protic. "be question of the pour, Ali abould under: 
Stand it tii"be sept past paid on receipt of Sfveen 
eenta ip stamps, or will be sent free to any ene vending 
Wenty-Ave cents for siz months’ subscription 
i orm, & visteen page Journal, ri 


TAY PRESR 1991 Law ngtan sve. 





eR de BE oa Tela 7 
Or Pair tant MAE AS & : bi 


e 
dence, 108 Uniew st, Brooklyn Muse ¢ 
poy tiy ae Rd ca tm , 





THE STANDARD. 





YOST WRITING MACHINE. 


NO RIBBON. 


DIRECT PRINTING. 


PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 


A TRIUMPH OF SKILL. 


MUIR, HAWLEY & MAYO CO., 
343 Brondway, N. Y. 


SINGLE TAX CIGAR. 


SIMON VAN VEEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 


These cigars are the best and cheapest in the mare 
ket for the money. Ther are put up 50 to a box, and 
the inside of cover contai:s a verutiful photo-engrav- 
ing of the Cas, with the luscriptive below, 

‘Have bou Seen the Cav?” 

Whenever priced on view itis sure to provoke dis- 
cussion, and t. an excelent method of bringing our 
principles before the public 

Price per box, $2.75, 

A hiberai discount to the trade. All orders will re. 
ceive prompt attention by aduressing 

8S. VAN VEEN, 
2) Wooster s& 


te ncererenncrrnaeee 










Wen 7 : Automatic Brake 
We retail at the lowest on all 
wholesale bert prices. / MAY. Conebes FREE 
Send stamp for Catalogue, ff Bay WHEEL CHAIRS 
PemG Ronee oe red: ‘ TO HIKE, 
i Ma MEG. Co, Woe WSPECIAL 
345 N. Sth St. Philada, Pe & VER 





DELIVERY. 





HOW TO MAKE 


Many women with fale faces are def. 
clent in beauty owing to undeveloped 
figures, flat buata, etc., which can be 
Tetuedied by using 


ADIPO*MALENE. 


It is impossible to give a full desert 
tion in an advertisement. Send 6e, In 
stamps for a descriptive circular, and 
reortve “Beauty,” a Monograph, with tes- 
timonials, sealed, by return mail, Bo 


by druggiate. L.E. MARSH & cn 
2819 Madison Sq., Philada., Pa. 












‘4 “PISO'S CURE FOR 
o B URES Wan i Meee Lost Use 
Ww = in tities "Baa b arigwistec 


“CONSUMPTION 


BUY THE WINGER scVV's 
te pen MOST LABOR 
Someta PURCHASE GEA 


“GG Saves half the labor of other 

y wringers, and costa but }itie more. 
MPIRETie clotues, 

; eS e 
olid White Rub Ne. . Agents 
auted everywhere, mpire W. Ge, Auburo, N. w% 


e000 m 
OVERSEERS ASE carte We 
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Wisk tocitluy arclishle person in your county 
to tack Up advertisements and ahow carde of @ 
Electric Goods, Advertisements to be tacked up every- 
where, on trees, fences and turnpikes, in conspicuous 
laces, in tawn and country in all parts of the United 
Staces, Steady etplosment; wages @8.50 perday t 
expenses advanced: no talking required. Local work lug 
ellor part of the Ume, ADDRESS WITH STAMP, 
Ma : COw fixth and Vine Ata, 
CUINCINNATE, OQ. NOAPEENTION PAID TO POBTAL CARDS. 















Een es 


i 0 
ot te mm, tn Ru vin \teall Bowes : le 
hae al A yi: ole Wanu'ts. Be: Ouvlg, MO 


URE ror 
: Peck’ ma He & Cushion ar 
PD lirume PERE ry 


rume PERFECTLY RBEATO 
TA PEE BEARING whether Deafness io caused 


by colda, fever or injuries to $he natura) drums, 
Tavisibte, couatoitalile, alee sin position, Music, 
conversation, whispers heard dietinciy, Buc 
ful where all Ko Sg ives fail. hig only Oy 
} roadway a 
vi or call for itt book of proote # 





EB ANDDS 
Ps | i OEE aND DINING ROOMS, 
43 fourth avenue, 
& 18th and 14th ate. 


SII Ind at Ne 
VONCORD CO-OPERATIVE CHINFENE 
‘ 2 .), 104 Bl (reel, cor. CA ee, 
UL ee ear Sate Fits ee or AMAL v 
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#* Have you used 


PEARS SOAP? 


mega ~~ + 








AMBERG'S PEEKLESS CABINET LETTER FILE. 


IN USE IN EVERY PART OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 


oe 


[TS TAR 


. 


wutEge 
; A 


; : TT 
| bee TT 
angen 


na 
Adapted for al. cla.es ul correspondence, With this system your letters are properly classified and the. 
reference is immediate. Al=tterofa year or many vears old is fou das readily as ose filed tut verterdav. 
Toasy who hest ate in pirchasing a cabinet, we give them the privilége of t. king the cabinet on trial for 60 
days, oP if they desire the Dames of auy using the catinet in their viciuity, wai be pleased to furnish them, 
Send for our illustrated catalogue showing the different styles and s ze andiask the puciishers of this paper 
their opinion of the AMBEKG FILLE, 


AMBERG FILE AND INDEX COMPANY. 
69 Dunne &t., New York: 71 and 73 Lake St., Chicago; 27 Little Britain, E.C., London, 





@aS-PIANOS 
NOND2 pF aniscs ace 
‘4: APPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND: SQUARE: -6-- UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES | 


GRACEFULDESIGNS * SOLID QNSTRUCTIONS 
*MATHLESS TONE «* BrAUTIFUL. FINISH, 
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BURROUGHS, WELLCOME & CO., 
Importers, Exporters and Manutaciuring Chemists, 


SNOW HILL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E. C., 


Specially invite the attention of the Medica! Profession and Drug Trade to their Exhibita, as follows: 
: At Stand No. 575, british Food Seccion, - 
Kepler Extract of Malt, 
an agreeable vitalizing reconstructive and digestive, 
Kepler Solution of Cod Liver Oil, 
An ideal form for the administration of fat.—British Medicai Journal. 
also at Stand No. 311, British Industrial Section, 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Products, &c. 


The Congo Medicine Chest, as taken by H, M. Stanley, for the relief of Emin Panha, fittcd with 
Vabloids of Compresned Drugs, &. 


The Livingstone, Gordon and indian Traveler's Medicine Pocket Casen and Portable 
Medicine Chests. 


Vereker’s Chioride of Ammonium Inhaler, for Catarrh, &c. 


The Pine)l-Eucalyptin Dry Inhaler, for the anti-eptic treatment of Consumption and diseases of 
the alr passages, 


Laneline, Laneline Toilet Soap, Cold Cream Pomade and Toilet Lanoliue. 


A'so at Stand No. 54, American Section, 
Hazellue. Distilled active principles obtained by distiila jon from the American Witch Hazel, 
Hamamelia Virginica, for infummation anu irritated surfaces, 


The Fairchild Pepsine and Pepsine Tabloids, Zymine Peptonizing Powdern, &c., &c 
Formule and price lists supphed to the Medical Profession and Drug Trade on request, 


BURROUGHS, WELLCOME & CO. 
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Is A PICTURE MONTHLY. Each 
number contains Eight Pictures, every one 
a work of art. $4.00 Per Year: 40 
Cente per Single Number, 
PHOTO-GRAVURE CU., 
853 Breadway. N.Y, 









re HOWE SEER RR An exponen’ of Bulid. Att we gt ® 
ih Bociety meih ds atd purpases. Published That ia the question, Are you ruptured? If so, we 
y 


1 the interest ef those who seck homes of : 
treroyh, W.-H. Van Ornum, Edvor, The hope thatone | FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 


iny “may sit under bis owa vine and fig tree,” and | Sure and permanent cure for bernia (breach) or rup- 
Reber about him h Is loved ones, “with honk to molest | ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 
or make iin afraid,” .8 the most natural and uel. | year for the laat twenty years, and they have 
versal sentiment inman, We bei veth re ie nething | stayed cured, Jt cures by penctrating through 
SE eee eno cduses which kinder tyare sary | (B® pores of the | sin 
the bad laws hy means of Which men are cheated out ayrene ening the abdominal wall, at the same 
of their earrié gs, ard preventeo from enjoyirg equal | “me closing the hernial opening, The Remedy 
acers; to tre natural oppertunies to ‘nake homeg | ls generally used in connection with a truss, Children 
Sea eee tien cea Al Line ine hy | op wrmaara.cured by the remedy Alone without the ui 
y 2 t ? Vo ) ey e “a i ’ 
pea ath Loe ee i on Met Sct | true pede Feared mediately, “t 
sey are. Subscription plice, 8 ce , } ad- 
vance. Sample copies salt on aplication, Fyblished | relazed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
by (HE HOHE SEEKER PURLIGHING CO,, Gileago, insiz toecight weeks, Price of Remady, sufficient to 


rid, AGATHA MUNIE aga Will, enough 0 show good eect. @L. Bent by mall, postpald, 
MM euvals ts paris | 4 eres bad pecans. ©. VRINE, sole prapriier, td Uraaaiway, BOR 
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